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From the Quarterly Review. 


[This article, not very new, has been recollected by us 
with so much pleasure, that we embrace the first good 
opportunity of printing it.—Liv. Ace. ] 


1. Gardening for Ladies. By Mrs. Lounon. 
London. 1841. 

9, The Ladies’ Companion to the Flower Garden: 
being an Alphabetical Arrangement of all the 
Ornamental Plants usually grown in Gardens 
and Shrubberies ; with full Directions for their 
Culture. By Mrs. Lovpox. London. 1841. 

3. The Flower Garden : contaning Directions for 
the Cultivation of all Garden Flowers. pp. 
515. London, 1841. 

4. An Encyclopaedia of Gardening : comprising the 
Theory and Practice of Horticulture, Floricul- 

ture, Arboriculture, and Landscape-Gardening , 
gc. gc. By J. C. Lovpon, F. L.S., H.S., 
&e. 8vo. pp. 1270. London. 

. An Encyclopedia of Plants; with Figures of 
nearly Ten Thousand Species. Edited by J.C. 
Lovpon. 8vo. pp. 1159. London. 1829. 

6. Elements of Botany, Structural, Physiological, 
Systematical, and Medical. By Joun Liyp- 
Ley, Ph. D., Professor of Botany in Univer- 
sity College. London. 1841. 
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Names, History, and Culture of all Plants 
known in Britan. By Joseru Paxton, F. L. 
S.,H.S., &e. London. 1840. 

8. Botany for Ladies; or, a Popular Introduction 
to the Natural System of Plants. By Mrs. 
Loupoxn. pp. 493. London. 1841. 

9. The Orchidacee of Mexico and Guatemala. By 
James Bateman, Esq. In Parts. 

10. Iilustrations of the Genera and Species of Or- 
chidaceous Plants. By Francis Baver, Esq., 
with Notes and Prefatory Remarks. Dr. 
Lindley. London. 1840. 

11. Sertum Orchideum ; or, a Wreath of the most 
beautiful Orchidaceous Plants. By Dr. Linp- 
Ley. 1840—41. 

12. A History of British Ferns. By Eowarp 
Newman, F. L. S. 8vo. 1840. 

13. Poetry of Gardening, from ‘‘ The Carthusian,”’ 
a Miscellany in Brose and Verse. pp. 528. 


London. 1839. 


Ir Dr. Johnson would not stop to inquire 
whether landseape-gardening demands any great 
powers of the mind, we may surely be excused 
from the like investigation on the humbler subject 
of gardening-proper. But whether or not these 
pursuits demand, certain it is that they have ex- 
ercised, the talents of as numerous and brilliant 
an assemblage of great names as any one subject 
can boast of. Without travelling into distant 
times or countries, we find among our own philos- 
ophers, poets, and men of taste, who have deemed 
gardening worthy their regard, the names of Ba- 
con, Evelyn, Temple, Pope, Addison, Sir W. 
Chambers, Lord Kames, Shenstone, Horace Wal- 
Pole, Allison, Hope, and Walter Scott. Under 
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the first and last of these authorities, omitting all 
the rest, we would gladly take our stand in de- 
fence of any study to which they had given their 
sanction on paper and in practice. Even in its 
own exclusive domain, gardening has raised no 
mean school of literature in the works of Gilpin, 
Whateley, the Masons, Knight, Price and Rep- 
ton. 

Time would fail us to tell of all those royal 
and noble personages whom old Gerarde enume- 
rates in his ‘‘ Herbal’ as having either ‘‘ loved to 
live in gardens,’’ or written treatises on the sub- 
ject. We know that Solomon “ spoke of plants, 
from the cedar that is in Lebanon to the hyssop 
that groweth out of the wall :’-—though here the 
material surpassed the workmanship, for in all his 
wisdom he discoursed not so eloquently, nor in all 
his glory was he so richly arrayed as one ‘lily 
of the field.””, The vegetable drug mithridate long 
handed down the name of the king of Pontus, its 
discoverer ; ‘‘ better knowne,”’ says Gerarde, ‘‘ by 
his soveraigne Mithridate, than by his sometime 
speaking two-and-twenty languages.”” ‘* What 
should I say,’’ continues the old herbalist, after 
having called in the authorities of Euax, king of 
the Arabians, and Artemisia, queen of Caria, 
‘‘what should I say of those royal personages 
Juba, Attalus, Climenus, Achilles, Cyrus, Masy- 
nissa, Semyramis, Dioclesian—all skilled in the 
excellent art of simpling’’”? We might easily 
swell the list by the addition of royal patrons of 
horticulture in modern times. Among our own 
sovereigns, Elizabeth, James I., and Charles II., 
are mentioned as having given their personal su- 
perintendence to the royal gardens, while a change 
in the style of laying out grounds is very generally 
attributed to the accessiqn of William and Mary— 
though we doubt whether a horticultural genius 
would have met with any better or more fitting 
reception from the hero of the Boyne than did the 
great wit to whom he offered a cornetcy of dra- 
goons. The gardens of Tzarsco-celo and of Peter- 
hoff were severally the summer resorts of Catherine 
I. and Elizabeth of Russia, where the one amused 
herself with building a Chinese village, and the 
other by cooking her own dinner in the summer- 
house of Monplaisir. 

There are more thrilling associations connected 
with the Jardin Anglais of the Trianon at Ver- 
sailles, where some rose-trees yet grow which 
were planted by Marie Antoinette; nor will an 
Englishman easily forget the groonds of Clare- 
mont, which yet cherish the memory and taste of 
that truly British princess who delighted to super- 
intend even the arrangement of the flowers in the 
cottage-garden. At the present moment great 
things are promised at Windsor, both in the orna- 
mental and useful department ; and we trust that 
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the alterations now in progress, avowedly under 
the eye of royalty, will produce gardens as wor- 
thy of the sovereign and the nation, as is the 
palace to which they are attached. 

Little new is to be said upon the history of 
gardening. Horace Walpole and Daines Bar- 
rington have well nigh exhausted the subject, and 
all later writers go over the same ground. Be- 
ginning with the Eden* of our first parents, we 
have the old stories of the orchard of the Hes- 
perides, and the dragon, and the golden fruit, 
(now explained to be oranges,)—the gardens of 
Adonis—the Happy Isles—the hanging terraces 
of Babylon—-till with a passing glance at those 
of Alcinous and Laertes, as described by Homer, 
we arrive at the Gardens of Epicurus and the 
Academe of Plato. Roman history brings up the 
rear with the villas of Cicero and Pliny, the fruits 
of Lucullus, the roses of Pastum, and Cesar’s 


Private arbors and new-planted orchards 
On this side Tiber. 


To how different a science, in each of these in- 
stances, the term ‘‘ garden’’ has been applied we 
have now no time to inquire ; but we may per- 
haps be allowed, before entering upon the fresher 
and more inviting scene of the English parterre, 
to say one word in correction of an error common 
to all writers on the horticulture of the ancients. 
They would have us consider all classical gardens 
as little more than kitchen-gardens or orchards— 
to use the expression of Walpole, ‘‘a cabbage 
and a gooseberry-bush.”” This is a great mis- 
take. The love of flowers is as clearly traceable 
in the poets of antiquity as in those of our own 
times, and their allusions to them plainly show 
that they were cultivated with the greatest care. 
Fruit-trees no doubt were mingled with their 
flowers, but in the formal, or indeed in any style, 
this might be made an additional beanty. The 
very ordert indeed of their olive-groves had a pro- 
tecting deity at Athens, and with such exactness 
did they set ont the elms which supported their 
vines, that Virgil compares them to the rank and 
file of a Roman legion. But the “ fair-cluster- 
ing’’t narcissus and the ‘‘ gold-gleaming”’ crocus 
were reckoned among the glories of Attica as 
much as the nightingale, and the olive, and the 

* We are sorry that Mr. Loudon in his Encyclopedia, 
to which every writer on Gardening must fee} infinitely 
obliged, should think it worth while to repeat some silly 
sneers of Horace Walpole on this subject ; as if (what 
indeed he himself seems to scout) a garden necessarily 
implied clipped hedges and trellis-work, or as if the new 
world, fresh from the hand of the Creator, cou!d be any- 
thing else than a garden. We might fix on many other 
passages to find fault with him on the same score. Ne 
sufor ultra crepidam. He had better stick to his spade. 
What have sceptical hints and revolutionary opinions to 
do with gardening? What indeed can be more opposite 
to its pure and quiet spirit? To say the least of it, it is 
ingratitude both to God and man in one whose daily vc- 
cupation is amongst the fairest works of creation, and 
whose income is derived from the purest pursuit of an 
enlightened aristocracy. We trust we may see no more 
of this. Mr, Loudon may take our word for it, that the 
circulation and usefulness of his otherwise valuable works 
are sadly marred by these flourishes. 

t Soph. (Ed. Col. 705. 
+ Soph, Gad. Col. 682, 
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steed ; and the violet* was as proud a device of 
the Tonic Athenians, as the rose of England. 9 

: eS , Yr 
the lily of France. The Romans are even cep. 
sured by their lyric poet for allowing their fruit. 
ful olive-groves to give place to beds of violets, 
and myrtles, and all the ‘* wilderness of sweets.” 
The first rose of spring{ and the “ last rose of 
summer’ have been sung in Latin as well as 
English. Ovid's description of the Floralia wil! 
equal any account we can produce of our May- 
day; nor has Milton himself mere glowingly 
painted the flowery mead of Enna than has the 
author of the Fasti. Cicero|| distinctly enumer. 
ates the cultivation of flowers among the delights 
of the country ; and Virgil] assures us that, had 
he given us his Georgie on Horticulture, he wow! 
not have forgotten the narcissus or acanthus, the 
ivy, the myrtle, or the rose-gardens of Pwstym. 
The moral which Burns drew from his “ movn- 
tain-daisy”’ had been marked before both by Vir. 
gil** and Catullus ;¢¢ and indeed a glance at the 
Eclogues, the Georgics, or the Fasti, will show 
the same love of flowers in their authors which 
evidently animated Aristophanes, where he de- 
scribed the gentleman of ‘‘ merry old Athens” as 
** redolent of honey-suckles and holidays ;"*tt and 
which is so conspicuous in our own Shakspeare 
as to have led to some late ingenious surmises 
that he was born and bred a gardener.) 

Addison amnsed himself by comparing the dif 
ferent styles of gardening with those of poetry— 
** Your makers of parterres and flower-gardens 
are epigrammatists and sonneteers ; contrivers of 
bowers and grottos, treillages and cascades, are 
romance-writers ;”’ while the gravel-pits in Ken- 
sington Gardens, then just laid out by London and 
Wise, were heroic verse. If our modern critics 
were to draw a similar comparison, we suppose 
our gardens would be divided into the Classical 
and the Romantic. The first would embrace the 
works of the Italian, Dutch, and French, the see- 
ond those of the Chinese and English schools. 

* Aristoph. Equit. 1324. Acharn. 637. 

+ Hor. ii. xv. 5, t Virg. Georg. iv. 191. 

§ Hor. Od. i. xxviii. 3. 

| ** Nee vero segetihbus solum, et pratis, et vineis, et 
arbustis res rustica late sunt, sed etiam in hortis et 
pomariis ; tum pecudum pastu, apium examinibus, fo- 
rum omnium varietate.”—De Sen., c. 15. 

I Georg. iv. 124. ** JEn, ix. 435. 

tt Catull. xi. 

Tt ouidazog ilwv vat &mpayuoor'rns. Aristoph. Nub 
1007. 

§§ We may perhaps return to the subject of ancient 
gardens. Meanwhile we answer to Daines Barrington’s 
remark, that ‘‘he knew of no Greek or Latin word for 
nosegay,” that the ancients wore their flowers on theit 
head, not in their besom ; and there is surely mention 
enongh about “ arégaror,” and “ corone.” But we need 
hardly wonder at such an oversight in an author who, no- 
ticing- the passages on flowers in our early poets, makes 
no allusion to Shakspeare. To H. Walpole, who says 
‘their gardens are never mentioned as affording shade 
and shelter from the rage of the dog-star,”’? we can now 
only quote 


“ Spissa ramis laurea fervidos 
Excludet ictus ;” 
and 
— platanum potantibus umbram ;” 
and Hor. ii. xi. 13. The platanus was the newly intro 
duced garden-wonder of the Augustan age. 
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THE FLOWER-GARDEN. 


The characteristics of the three symmetric styles 
are not easily to be distinguished, but from the 
climate and character of the nations, perhaps even 
more than from the actual examples existing in 
their respective countries, a division has been made 
which is recognized in most works on gardening, 
and may be useful in practice in keeping us to 
that ‘* leading idea’’ on which the critics insist so 
strongly, but which has been sadly neglected in 
most modern examples. 

The Italian style is undoubtedly the offspring. 
or rather the continuation, of the xystus and quin- 
cunx of the ancient Romans. With them the 
garden was only the amplification of the house : 
if indeed their notion of a villa did not almost sink 
the consideration of the roofed rooms in the mag- 
nificence of the colonnades and terraces that sur- 
rounded them. The same spirit has animated the 
style of modern Italy. The garden immediately 
about the house is but the extension of the style 
and materials of which the buildings themselves 
are composed. Broad paved terraces—and, where 
the ground admits of them, tiers rising one above 
the other—vases and statues (not half hidden in a 
shrubbery, or indiscriminately scattered over a 
lawn, but) connected, and in character with the 
house itself—these, with marble fountains and 
such relics of antiquity as may have been discov- 
ered in the neighborhood, form the chief beauties 
of the magnificent gardens of Italy, which have 
in many instances swallowed up the whole wealth 
of their princely possessors. Spite of Walpole’s 
sneer about ** walking up and down stairs in the 
open air,”’ we own that there are to us few things 
so beautiful in art as stately terraces, tier above 
tier, and bold flights of stone steps, now stretch- 
ing forward in a broad unbroken course, now 
winding around the angle of the terrace in short 
and steep descents, each landing affording some 
new scene, some change of sun. or shade—a ge- 
nial basking-place, or cool retreat—here the rich 
perfume of an ancestral* orange-tree, there the 
bright blossom of some sunny creeper—while at 
another turn a balcony juts out to catch some dis- 
tant view, or a recess is formed with seats for the 
loitering party to “‘ rest and be thankful.” Let 
all these be connected by colonnades with the 
architecture of the mansion, and you have a far 
more rational appendage to its necessarily arti- 
ficial character than the petty wildernesses and 
picturesque abandon which have not been without 
advocates up to the very lintel and threshold. 

Isola Bella, the creation of Vitaliano Borromeo, 
may be considered as the extravagant type of the 
Italian style. A barren rock, rising in the midst 
of a lake, and producing nothing but a few poor 
lichens, has been converted into a pyramid of ter- 
races, Supported on arches, and ornamented with 
bays and orange-trees of amazing size and beauty. 

The French are theatrical even in their gar- 
dens. There is an effort after spectacle and dis- 
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play which, while it wants the grace of the Ital- 
ians, is yet free from the puerilities of the Dutch. 
The gardens of Versailles may be taken as the 
great exemplar of this style ; and magnificent in- 
deed they are, if expense and extent and variety - 
suffice to make up magnificence. Two hundred 
acres and two hundred millions of franes were the 
materials which Louis XIV. handed over to Le 
Notre, wherewith to construct them. To draw 
petty figures in dwarf-box, and elaborate patterns 
in particolored sand, might well be dispensed with 
where the formal style was carried out with such 
magnificence as this, but otherwise the designs of 
Le Notre differ little from that of his predecessors 
in the Geometric style, save in their monstrous 
extent. This is the ‘ grand manner” of which 
Batty Langley, in his ‘* New Principles of Gar- 
dening,’’ published in 1728, has given such extra- 
ordinary specimens. We wish it were only pos- 
sible for us to transfer a few of his designs to 
these pages, that the absurdity of that fashion 
might be fully shown up. Some notion may be 
formed of his system, to which we may perhaps 
return, from his starting with the principle that 
the ‘* true end and design of laying out gardens 
of pleasure is, that we may never know when we 
have seen the whole.”* The great wonder of 
Versailles was the well-known labyrinth, not such 
a maze as is really the source of much idle amuse- 
ment at Hampton Court, but a mere ravel of in- 
terminable walks, closely fenced in with high 
hedges, in which thirty-nine of A%sop’s Fables 
were represented by painted copper figures of 
birds and beasts, each group connected with a 
separate fountain, and all spouting water out of 
their mouths. A more dull and fatuous notion it 
never entered into the mind of bloated extrava- 
gince to conceive.t 

Every tree was here planted with geometrical 
exactness—parterre answered to parterre across 
half-a-mile-of gravel— 


Grove nods to grove, each alley has its brother, 
And half the garden just reflects the other. 


** Such symmetry,”’ says Lord Byron, “is not for 
solitude ;’’ and certainly the gardens of Versailles 
were not planted with any such intent. The 
Parisians do not throng there fur the contempla- 


* Brown—who, though an nneducated man, and alluded 
to, we suppose, by Sir W. Chambers where he speaks of 
“peasants emerging from the melon-ground to take the 

riwig and turn professor,” left many good sayings he- 

ind him—used to say of these tortuous walks, that you 
might put one foot upon zig and the other upon zag. 

+ Some idea may be formed of the more than childish- 
ness of the thing from a contemporary account. ‘ These 
water-works represent several of “Esop’s Fables: the an- 
imals are all of brass and painted in their proper colors, 
and are so well assigned, that they seem to be in the very 
action the Fable supposes them in, and the more so, for 
that they cast water out of their mouths, alluding to the 
form of speech the Fable renders them in.” Here fol- 


lows the description of a particular fountain, “ Fable XIII. 
The Fox and the Crane.—Upon a rock stands a Fox with 
the Crane ; the Fox is lapping somewhat on a flat gilded 





* There are in Holland many orange-trees which have | 
fen in the same family 200 and 300 years ; one at Ver- 
sailles has the inscription “ Semé en 1421.” { 





dish, the water spreads itself in the form of a table-cloth ; 
the Crane by way of complaint spouts up water into the 
air; and so on through thirty-eig 

Illustrated, 1726. 


ht others.”— Versailles 
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tion to be found in the ‘‘ trim gardens’’ of Milton. 
There is indeed a melancholy, but not a pleasing 
one, in wandering alone through those many acres 
of formal hornbeam, where we feel that it requires 
the ‘‘ galliard and clinquant’’ air of a scene at 
Watteau—its crowds and Jove-making—its hoops 
and minuets—a ringing laugh and merry tambou- 
rine—to make us recognize the real genius of the 
place. Taking Versailles as the gigantic type 
of the French school, it need scarcely be said that 
it embraces broad gravelled terraces, long alleys 
of yew and hornbeam, vast orangeries, groves 
planted in the quincunx style, and water-works 
embellished with, and conducted through, every 
variety of sculptured ornament. It takes the 
middle line between the other two geometric 


schools ; admitting more sculpture and other works ! 


of art than the Italian, but not overpowered with 
the same number of ‘‘ huge masses of littleness”’ 
as the Dutch. There is more of promenade, less 
of parterre; more gravel than turf; more of the 
deciduous than of the evergreen tree. The prac- 
tical water-wit of drenching the spectators was in 
high vogue in the ancient French gardens; and 
Evelyn, in his account of the Duke of Richelieu’s 
villa, describes with some relish how ‘on going, 
two extravagant musketeers shot at us with a 
stream of water from their musket-barrels.’’ Con- 
trivances for dousing the visitors—‘ especially the 
ladies’’—which once filled so large a space in the 
catalogue of every show-place, seem to militate a 
little against the national character for gallantry ; but 
the very fact that everything was done to surprise 
the spectator and stranger evinces how different 
was their idea of a garden from the home and 
familiar pleasures which an Englishman looks to 
in his. Paintings on a large scale, and illusive 
perspectives* at the end of their avenues, may be 
ranked among their characteristic embellishments. 

But during the madness of the Revolution, 
gardens of course could not be allowed alone to 


remain unaltered ; and as reason and nature were | 


to carry everything before them, here too the 
English style was of course adopted with the same 
enthusiasm and intelligence as they showed in 
taking up the democratic parts of our constitution. 
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the right points of view at the right time of the 
day ; while madame and her daughters, in a sweet 
mixture of the natural, the revolutionary, and the 
romantic, promenaded the grounds, dressed jn 
brown stuff, ‘‘ en amazones,’’ with black hats: 
and the young men wore “‘ habillements les plus 
simples et le plus propres a les faire confondre avec 
les enfans des campagnards.’’* One instance, 
more Frenchified and ridiculous still, was that of 
the ** Moulin Joli’? of Watelet. He was a writer 
of a system of gardening on utilitarian principles ; 
but, having erected divers temples and altars about 
his grounds, he felt himself bound. in consistency 
with his theory, to employ occasionally troops of 
sacrificers and worshippers, to give his gimerack 
pagodas and shrines the air of utility! In good 
keeping with his garden was the encomium of the 
Prince de Ligne. ‘‘Allez-y, incrédules! Méditez 
sur les inscriptions que le gout y a dictées. Mé- 
ditez avec le sage, soupirez avec l'amant, et bénissez 
Watelet.”’ 

The line of demarcation between the Dutch and 
French styles, is perhaps more imaginary than 
real. The same exact symmetry everywhere pre- 
vails. There is a profusion of ornaments, only 
on a smaller seale— 


Trees cut to statues. statues thick as trees— 


with stagnant and muddy canals and ditches, pur- 
posely made for the bridge that is thrown over 
them; but they abound also in the pleasanter ac- 
companiments of grassy banks and slopes, green 
terraces, caves, water-works, banquetting-houses 
set on mounds, with a profusion of trellis-work 
and green paint—* furnished,”’ in the words of 
Evelyn, ‘‘ with whatever may render the place 
agreeable, melancholy, and country-like,”’ not for- 
getting ‘‘a hedge of jets d'eau surrounding a 
parterre.”’ 

In the neighborhood of Antwerp is a lawn with 





sheep—like the grey wethers of Salisbury Plain 
—of stone, and shepherd and dog of the same 
material to match. Generally, however, the seis- 
| sors and the yew-tree make up the main “ furni- 
'ture’’ of the garden; and there is something s0 
| venerable, and even classical,t about cones and 














Ermenonville, the seat of Viscomte Girandin, was | Pytamids, and peacocks of box and as that ra 
the first place of consequence laid out in the natu-| Should be loth to destroy a single specimen of the 
ral style, and a more complete specimen of French topiary art that was not in flagrant disconnection 
adaptation was never heard of. We have not With the scene around it. re 
space even to glance at half its charms; but some| However, the most striking and indispensable 
idea of the genius loci may be conveyed from the feature of a private garden in the Dutch style is 
fact that “‘a garden in ruins’? was one of its lions, the “‘ lust-huis ;”” or pleasure-house, hundreds of 
And it seems that the viscomte kept a band of which overlook every public road and canal in 
musicians continually moving about, now on water, | Holland. Perched on the angle of the high wal 
now on land, to draw the attention of visitors to| °f the enclosure, or flanking or bestriding the 
An instance of these “ agreeable deceptions,” por- stagnant canalulet which bounds the garden, in 
fectly characteristic of the French taste of a day, may | all the gayety and cleanliness of fresh paint, these 
be given from Evelyn’s tour:—‘ In the Rue de la Seine | little rooms form the resort, in summer and autumn 


is a little garden, which, though very narrow, by the ad- . ; : ilies. who 

dition of a well-painted supuasiees i ‘ssseemane | evenings, of the owners and their families, an 

great! enlarged ; to this there is another part, supported | according to sex and age, indulge themselves w! 
y arches, in which runs a stream of water, rising in the 

aviary, out of a statue, and seeming to flow for some| *Gaz. Lit. de l'Europe, quoted by Loudon, Encye-, 

miles, by hart | artificially continued in the painting, | p. 86. 
where it sinks down at the wall.” |” + See Pliny and Martial—we may say passim. 
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pipes and beer, tea and gossip, or in observing the clipped pyramids and hedges did not fall so reck- 
passengers along the high road—while these, in | lessly as in England, yet no place of any preten- 
their turn, are amused with the amiable and pithy sion was considered perfect without the addition of 
mottoes on the pavilions, which set forth the! its ‘ jardin Anglais.”°* The natural style was 
« Pleasure and Ease,”’ ** Friendship and Sociabil- | now for some time, in writings and practice, com- 
ity,” &e. &e., of the family-party within. pletely triumphant. At length came out “ Price - 
We have thought it necessary to give a slight | on the Picturesque,’’ who once more drew the dis- 
sketch of the principal continental styles, before | tinction between the parterre and the forest, in 
we entered upon the consideration of that which opposition to the straggling, scrambling style, 
is universally recognized as appropriate to the | which Whateley called ‘‘ combining the excellen- 
English garden. In a former number of our Re-| ces of the garden and the park.” 
view, a history of the changes that have passed From the times of Socrates and Epicurus to 
over English gardens was given, in his usual hap- | those of Wesley, Simeon, and Pusey, the same 
py manner, by Sir Walter Scott, which precludes | story is to be told; and if theology and philosophy 
the necessity of more than a passing reference to could not escape, how should poor gardening ex- 
the same subject. London and Wise were among | pect to go free’ It is the natural effect of the 
the earliest innovators on the old Dutch school in| bold enunciation of a broad principle, that it will 
England, and received the high praise of Addison | oftener be strained to cover extreme cases than be 
in the “ Spectator’’ for the introduction of a more| applied to the general bearing of the subject. 
natural manner in Kensington Gardens, then new-| Withdraw the pure and intelligent mind that first 
ly laid out. Bridgeman followed, laying the axe | directed its application, and hundreds of professed 
to the root of many a verdurous peacock and lion | disciples and petty imitators spring up, whose op- 
of Lincoln green. Kent, the inventor of the | ties are sharp-sighted enough to see the faults 
Ha-ha, broke through the visible and formal | condemned in the old system, though their com- 
boundary, and confounded the distinction between | prehension is too limited to embrace the whole 
the garden and the park. Brown, of ‘ capabili- | range of truth and beauty in the new; with just 
ty’? memory, succeeded, with his round clumps,| so much, knowledge as to call up a maxim or 
boundary belts, semi-natural rivers, extensive | phrase for the purpose of distorting it, and passing 
lakes, broad green drives, with the everlasting) it on the world as the ipse dizit of the master, 
portico summer-house at the end. Castle How-| though without intellect enough to perceive the 
ard, Blenheim, and Stowe, were the great achieve- | time, the measure, or the place, which alone make 
ments of these times; while the bard of the | its application desirable. Wilkes was at much 
Leasowes was creating his sentimental farm, | trouble to assure George IIT. that he was not a 
“rearing,” says D'Israeli, ‘ hazels and haw-| Wilkite; and if many an ordinary man has need 
thorns, opening vistas, and windiug waters.”’ jat times to exclaim, ‘‘ Preserve me from my 


P | friends,”’ all great ones have much more reason to 
And having shown them where to stray, | of tee ra 
Threw little pebbles in their way ; | ery out, Defend me from my disciples. Per- 
haps all this is a little too grandiloquent for our 
humble subject ; but if a marked example of dis- 
cipular ultraism and perversion were wanting, no 
stronger one could be found than that supplied by 
the followers of Price. And if we have made 
more of this matter than it deserves, we care not, 
for our great object is to impress upon our readers 
that this unfortunate word ‘* picturesque’’ has been 


*Dr. Johnson, who, we think, used to boast either the ruin of os gardens. Price himself never 
that he did or did not (and it is much the same) know a| dreamt of applying it, in its present usage, to the 
cabbage from a cabhage-rose, has a passage in his ‘ Life plot of ground immediately surrounding the house. 
of Shenstone” so perfectly Johnsonian that we must}? . 3 
transcribe it:—‘* Now was excited his delight in rural His own words were all along in favor of a formal 
emg ny and his — of rural pray mated Sar mg and artificial character ¢here, in keeping with the 
tom this time to point his prospects, to diversify his sur- aa , i 5 : 
ye cotmnahe’ ble wate oar lage hie waters ;| Mansion itself; and as Sir Walter Scott remarks, 
which he did with such judgment and such fancy as| he expresses in a tone of exquisite feeling his re- 
male his little domain the envy of the great and the ad-| oret at his own destruction of a garden on the old 
miration of the skilful—a place to be visited by travellers H ike tidal ts ad th 
and copied by designers. Whether to plant a walk in | System. e might, indeed, have used the term 
ae curves, and to place . ag al every = with reference to those splendid terraces, ar- 
Where there is an object to catch the view—to make : : hi 
water run where it will be heard, and to stagnate where cades, and balconies of ltaly with which we 
it will be seen—to leave intervals where the eye will be| are familiar in the architectural pictures of Pa- 
— oe er perpen where —_ =” nini; but he would have shrunk with horror 
something to be hidden—demand any great powers of t . . ry . 
mind, I ei not inquire: perhaps a a pA met ai spec- | t0 have his theory applied to justify the substitu- 
pen may think such performances rather the vr 7“ tion of tadpole, and leech, and comma, and sau- 
the business of human reason. But it must at least be ; j 
<chenad that onanntaiich tan eet, of entuee ia.on jana. |e” figures for the trim gardens of symmetrical 
cent amusement, and some praise must be allowed by the forms, even though he might see in them (as 
most scrupulous observer to him who does best what ‘ j 
multitudes are contending to do well.” * Horace Walpole’s description of M. Boutin’s garden, 





displaying—according to the English rhymes of al 
noble foreigner, who raised a ‘* plain stone’’ to the 
memory of ** Shenstone’’—‘' a mind natural,” in 
laying out ‘* Areadian greens rural.’’* 

Whateley’s book completed the revolution. It 
was instantly translated into French, the ‘* Anglo- 
mania” being then at its height; and though the 
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Addison says) ‘the marks of the scissors upon 
every plant and bush.” 

Scott very justly finds fault with the term ‘ land- 
scape gardening,’’ which is another that has proved 
fatal to our parterres. If such a word as “* Jand- 
scaping,’’ be inadmissible, it is high time to find 
some phrase which will express the laying out of 
park scenery, as completely distinct from ‘* garden- 
ing’’ as the things themselves are. 

Though it may be questioned whether a picture 
should be the ultimate test of the taste in laying 
out gardens and grounds, Price, even on this view, 
offers some very ingenious arguments in defence 
not only of Italian but even of the old English gar- 
den; and his feelings now would evidently have 
led him still further to adopt the formal system, 
had his theory not stood a little in the way. He 
seems to recognize a threefold division of the do- 
main—the architectural terrace, and flower-garden 
in direct connection with the house, where he ad- 
mits the formal style; the shrubbery or pleasure- 
ground, a transition between the flowers and the 
trees, which he would hand over to the “ natural 
style’’ of Brown and his school ; and, thirdly, the 
park, which he considers the proper domain of his 
own system. This is a distinction which it would 
be well for every proprietor to keep in view, not 
for the sake of monotonous adherence to its divis- 
ions in every case, but in order to remember that 
the tree, the shrub, and the flower, though they 
may be occasionally mingled with effect, yet re- 
quire a separate treatment, and the application of 
distinct principles, where they are to be exhibited 
each in its full perfection. Our present subject of 
complaint is the encroachments which the natural 
and picturesque styles have made upon the regular 
flower-garden. Manufacturers of bye-lanes and 
lightning-struck cottages are all very well in their 
own department, but that must not be in the vi- 
cinity of the house. We suppose that even Whate- 
ley himself would admit that the steps and thresh- 
old of the door must be symmetrical, and would 
probably allow a straight pathway more appropriate, 
and even more natural than a winding one, leading 
directly to the door of the house. Once get a 
single straight line, even the outline of the build- 
ing itself, and it then becomes merely a matter of 
situation, or convenience, or taste, how far the 
straight lines and right angles shall be extended ; 
and though nature must needs be removed a few 
paces further into her own proper retreat, yet sim- 
plicity may still remain in regular and symmetrical 
forms, as much as in undulations and irregularities 
and mole-hills under the very windows of the draw- 
ing-room. Nothing, as Scott has remarked, is 
more completely the child of art than a garden. 
It is, indeed, in our modern sense of the term, one 
of the last refinements of civilized life. ‘* A man 
shall ever see,”’ says Lord Bacon, ‘* that when ages 
grow to civility and elegancy, men come to build 
stately sooner than to garden finely.’’ To attempt, 
therefore, to disguise wholly its artificial character 
is as great folly as if men were to make their 
houses resemble as much as possible the rudeness 
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of a natural cavern. 


So much mawkish senti- 
mentality had been talked about the natural style, 
that even Price himself dared not assert that a gar- 


den must be avowedly artificial. And though 
now it seems nothing strange to hazard such a re- 
mark, yet its truth still requires to be brought 
more boldly and closely home to us before we cay 
expect to see our gardens what they ought to be, 

Since the publication of Price's book no writer 
has appeared advocating any particular theory or 
system of gardening. Principles and practice have 
become of a like composite order, and, in general, 
it has been left to the gardener to adopt at his owy 
pleasure, the stucco, and cast iron and wire orna- 
ments, that fashion has from time to time produced, 
to suit the last importations or the favorite flower 
of the season. The early part of the nineteenth 
century presents a great coolness in the garden 
mania with which the eighteenth was so possessed ; 
and it was hardly till after the peace that public 
attention again took this direction. We presume 
that it will only be in the philosophical fashion of 
the day to say that this was a natura] reaction of 
the public mind, after the turmoil of a foreign war, 
to fall back upon the more peaceful occupations of 
home. The institution of the Horticultural Socie- 
ty of London, however, took place a little earlier, 
and it no doubt gave both a stimulus and a stabili- 
ty to the growing taste of the nation. 

It may be amusing to run over some few statis- 
ties of the progress of horticulture since that time. 
It is now only thirty-three years since the founds- 
tion of the London Society, the first comprehen- 
sive institution of its kind; there are now in Great 
Britain at least 200 provincial societies, founded 
more or less upon its model. We find merely in 
the ‘‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle” for last year notices 
of the exhibitions of 120 different societies. Ey- 
erything else connected with gardening has in- 
creased in the like proportion. There were a 
that time not more than two botanical, and those 
strictly scientific, periodical works ; there are now 
at least twenty monthly publications, each devoted 
to some branch or other of botany or horticulture ; 
and, what may perhaps stil] more surprise those 
of our readers who live apart from the influence of 
the gardening world, there are or were very ately, 
published every week three newspapers professed- 
ly monopolized by horticultural subjects. Even 
during the last year, two new societies have sprung 
up in the metropolis—the London Florieultural and 
the Royal Botanic, each taking a line of its own, 
distinct, though not antagonistically so, from that 
of any previously formed institution ; and both, we 
believe, prospering, and likely to prosper. 

Many of our readers, who have heard of a fashion- 
able, and a scientific, and a sporting, and (stranger 
name still!) a religious wort ; may perhaps be 
in unhappy ignorance of the floricultural one. But 
such indeed there is, with its own leaders, language, 
laws, exclusiveness—aye, even its party bitterness, 
and personal animosities. And shameful indeed it 
is that such pure and simple objects should be the 
source of the unseemly quarrels and bickerings 
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which are too often obtruded into floricultural pub- 
lications; that men should extract ‘* envy and mal- 
ice and all uncharitableness’’ out of ‘‘ the purest of 
all human pleasures” — 

Even as those bees of Trebizond, 

Which from the sunniest hours that glad 

With their pure smile the garden round 

Draw venom forth that drives men mad ! 
Lallah Roohk. 

The division of labor, both in the horticultural 
and floricultural world, is carried to an extent that 
the uninitiated little dream of. There are not only 
express exhibitions for each particular plant that 
has been adopted into the family of ** florist’s flow- 
ers’ —as for the tulip, dahlia, pink, and heart’s-ease 
—but there are actually several existing ‘* cucum- 
ber clubs’? and ‘* celery societies ;’’ and, within a 
very short period, four or five treatises have been 
published on the culture of the cucumber alone. 
Then we must speak of the “ flake’’ of the carna- 
tion—the “ edging’’ of the picotee—the “ crown” 
and the ‘lacing’ of the pink—the ‘‘ feather and 
flame”’ of the tulip—the ‘‘eye and depth”’ of the 
dahlia—the ** tube, the truss, and the paste’’ of the 
auricula—and the ‘* pencil’’ and ‘ blotch’’ of the 
pansy. Besides these peculiar pets of the fancy, 
there are the old-fashioned polyanthus, the ranun- 
culus, the geranium, the calceolaria, the crysanthe- 
mum, and the hyacinth, which are also under the 
especial patronage of the florists; and, lately, the 
iris, the gladiolus, the fuchsia, and the verbena, 
may be considered as added to the list. 

The tulipomania of Holland is well known; it 
was at its height in the year 1637, when one bulb— 
its name is worth preserving—** the Viceroy’’—was 
sold for 4203 florins ; and for another called ‘* Sem- 
per Augustus,’’ there were offered 4600 florins, a 
new carriage, a pair of grey horses, and a complete 
set of harness !* 

The florimania, as it has been ealled—we should 
rather say ‘‘anthomania’’—has never reached so 
ridiculous a height in England, nor, with all our 
love for flowers, is it likely to do so, though there 
are staid men of business among us who would 
doubtless be amazed at the sums of money even 
now occasionally lavished on a single plant. A 
noble duke, munificent in his patronage of horticul- 
ture, as in everything else, and who—though till 
quite lately, we believe, ignorant of the subject— 
how understands it as thoroughly as he appreciates 
it, is said to have given one hundred guineas for a 
single specimen of an orchideous plant ; and we 
know of another peer, not quite so wise in this or 
perhaps other matters, who, seeing a clump of the 
rich and gorgeous double-flowering gorse, instantly 
gave his gardener an order for fifty pounds’ worth 
of it! 

Before we have done with the florists and bota- 

* At the sale of Mr. Clarke’s tulips at Croydon, in the 
Year 1836, 100/. was given fora single bulb, “ Fanny Kem- 
le ;” and from 5d. to 102. is no uncommon price for the 
hew and choice sorts. We see also frequent advertise- 


ments of geraniums and dahlias, the first year of their 
coming out,” at the like price. 
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nists we must say one word about their nomencla- 
tures. As long as the extreme vulgarity of the one 
and the extreme pedantry of the other continue, 
they must rest assured that they will scare the ma- 
jority of this fastidious and busy world from taking 
any great interest in their pursuits. Though ‘“a- 
rose by any other name will smel] as sweet,’’ there 
is certainly enough to prejudice the most devoted 
lover of flowers against one that comes recom- 
mended by some such designation as “ Jim Crow,” 
or ‘‘ Metropolitan purple,”’ or “ King Boy,’’ or 
** Yellow Perfection.”” When indeed caleeolarias 
and pansies increase to 2000 ‘‘ named varieties,” 
there must of course be some difficulty in finding 
out an appropriate title for every new upstart; but 
in this case the evil lies deeper than the mere name ; 
it consists in puffing and palming off such seedlings 
at all, half of which are either such counterparts of 
older flowers, that nothing but the most microscopic 
examination would detect a difference, or else so 
utterly worthless as to be fit only to be thrown 
away. ‘This is an increasing evil; and if anything 
gives a check to the present growing taste for 
choice flowers, it will arise from the dishonesty and 
trickery of the trade itself. 

Meanwhile, let there be at least some propriety 
in the names given. We cannot quite agree with 
Mr. Loudon, who seems to approve of such names 
as ‘* Claremont nuptials primrose’’ and ‘A filicted- 
queen carnation!’’ though they do point to the 
years 1816 and 1821 as the dates of their respec- 
tive appearances ; neither will we aver that Lin- 
nzus was not something too fanciful in naming his 
** Andromeda,’’* and in calling a genus Bauhinia, 
from éwo illustrious brethers of the name of Bauhin, 
because it has a double leaf; but surely there is 
marked character enough about every plant to give 
it some simple English name, without drawing 
either upon living characters or dead languages. 
It is hard work, as even Miss Mitford has found it, 
to make the maurardias, and alstremerias, and 
eschscholtzias—the commonest flowers of our mod- 
ern gardens—look passable even in prose. They 
are sad dead letters in the glowing description of a 
bright scene in June. But what are these to the 
pollopostemonopetala and eleutheromacrostemones 
of Wachendorf, with such daily additions as the na- 
tive name of iztactepotzacuxochtilicohueyo, or the 
more classical ponderosity of Erisymum Peroffsky- 
anum— 


* The following is his reason for thus naming this del- 
icate shrub, one of those bog-plants not half so much cul- 
tivated as it deserves to be:—‘“ As I contemplated it, I 
could not help thinking of Andromeda, as described by 
the poets—a virgin of most exquisite beauty and unri- 
valled charms. The plant is always fixed in some turfy 
hillock in the midst of the swamps, as Andromeda her- 
self was chained to a rock in the sea, which bathed her 
feet, as the fresh water does the root of the plant. As 
the distressed virgin cast down her blushing face through 
excessive affliction, so does the rosy-colored flower hang 
its head, growing paler and paler till it withers away. 
At length comes Perseus, in the shape of summer, dries 
up the surrounding waters and destroys the monsters, 
rendering the damsel a fruitful mother, who then carries 
her head erect.”"— Tour in Lapland, June 12th. 
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—like the verbum Greeum, 
Spermagoraiolekitholakanopolides, 

Words that should only be said upon holidays, 
When one has nothing else to do. 


As to poetry attempting to immortalize a modern 
bouquet, it is utterly hopeless; and if our cultiva- 
tors expect to have their new varieties handed 
down to posterity, they must return to such musi- 
cal sounds as buglosse, and eglantine, and prim- 
rose, before bards will adopt their pets into immor- 
tal song. We perceive some attempt made lately 
in Paxton’s Magazine and the better gardening 
journals to render the names somewhat more intel- 
ligible by Englishing the specific tities, as Passi- 
flora Middletoniana—Middleton’s Passion-flower, 
and the like; but this is not enough ; the combina- 
tion of a little observation and taste would soon coin 
such names as “ our plainer sires’’ gave in “‘ lark- 
spur,’’ and ‘‘ honeysuckle,’’ and ‘‘ bindweed,’’ or 
even in ‘‘ladies’-smocks,’’ and ‘ ragged-robin,”’ 
and ** love-lies-bleeding.”’ 

As names run at present, the ordinary amateur 
is obliged to give up the whole matter in despair, 
and rest satisfied with the awful false quantities 
which his gardener is pleased to inflict upon him, 
who, for his own part wastes hours and hours over 
names that convey to him no information, but only 
serve to puff him up with a false notion of his ac- 
quirement, when he finds himself the sole possessor 
of this useless stock of ‘* Aristophanic compounds 
and insufferable misnomers.’’ Crabbe, whom noth- 
ing was too minute to escape, has admirably ridi- 
culed this botanical pedantry :— 


High-sounding words our worthy gardener gets, 

And at his club to wondering swains repeats ; 

He there of Rhus and Rhododendron speaks, 

And Allium calls his onions and his leeks. 

Nor weeds are now ; fiom whence arose the weed, 

Scarce plants, fair herbs, and curious flowers pro- 
ceed ; 

Where cuckoo-pints and dandelions sprung, 

(Gross names had they our plainer sires among) 

There Arums, there Leontoduns we view, 

And Artemisia grows where wormwood grew. 


To make confusion worse confounded, our bota- 
nists are not satisfied with their far-fetched names ; 
they must ever be changing them too. Thus it is 
a mark of ignorance in the world of flowers to call 
our old friend geranium otherwise than Pelargoni- 
um; the Glycine (G. sinensis)—the well-known 
specimen of which at the Chiswick Gardens pro- 
duced more than 9000 of its beautiful, lilac, labur- 
num-like racemes from a single stem—is now to be 
called Wistaria; the new Californian annual A£no- 
thera is already Godetia; while the pretty little red 
Hemimeris, once a Celsia, is now, its third desig- 
nation, an Alonsoa; and our list is by no means 
exhausted.* 


* There is a curious perversion of name in the tuberose, 
which has nothing to do with “ tubes” or “ roses,” but is 
the corruption of its specific name, Polianthes tuberosa, 
simply signifying “tuberous ;” so Jerusalem artichoke 
has nothing to do with the hill of Sion, but is vulgarized 
from the Italian Girosole, sun-flower, of which it is a spe- 
cies ; so Mayduke cherry, from Medoc; and “ grass” 
from asparagus. Gilliflower 1s probably July-flower, but 
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Going on at this rate, a man might spend the 
morn of his life in arriving at the present state of 
botanical science, and the rest of his days in run- 
ning after its novelties and changes. We are 
only too glad when public sanction triumphs over 
individual whim, and, as in the cases of Georgina 
proposed for Dahlia, and Chryseis for Eschscholt- 
zia, resists the attempted change. 

One class of plants, which, though it has lately 
become most fashionable and cultivated by an 
almost separate clique of nursery-men and ama- 
teurs, cannot yet be said to rank with florists’ 
flowers, is that of the Orchidacee, trivially known, 
when first introduced, by the name of air-plants, 
It is scarcely more than ten years ago that any 
particular attention was bestowed upon this inter- 
esting tribe, and there are now more genera 
cultivated than there were then species known, 
Among all the curiosities of botany there is noth- 
ing more singular—we had almost said mysterious 
—than the character, or, to speak more techni- 
cally, “‘the habit’? of this extraordinary tribe. 
The sensation which the first exhibition of the 
butterfly-plant (Oncidium papilio) produced at the 
Chiswick Gardens must still be remembered by 
many of our readers, and so wonderful is the 
resemblance of the vegetable to the insect speci- 
men, floating upon its gossamer-stalk, that even 
now we can hardly fancy it otherwise than a living 
creature, were it not even still more like some 
exquisite production of fanciful art. Their manner 
of growth distinet from, though so apparently like, 
our native misletoe, and other parasitical plants 
—generally reversing the common order of nature, 
and throwing summersets with their heels upward 
and head downward—one specimen actually send- 
ing its roots into the air, and burying its flowers 
in the soil—living almost entirely on atmospheric 
moisture—the blossoms in some species sustained 
by so slender a thread that they seem to float 
unsupported in the air—all these things, com- 
bined with the most exquisite contrast of the rarest 
and most delicate colors in their flowers, are not 
more extraordinary characteristics of their tribe 
than is the circumstance that in nearly every 
variety there exists a remarkable resemblance to 
some work either of animate nature or of art. 
Common observation of the pretty specimens of 
this genus in our own woods and fields has marked 
this in the names given to the fly, the bee, and 
the spider-orchis ;* but in the exotic orchises this 
mimicry is still more strongly marked. Besides 
the butterfly-plant already alluded to, there is the 
dove-plant, and a host besides, so like to other 
things than flowers, that they seem to have under- 
gone a metamorphosis’ under the magic wand of 
some transforming power. 

Remembering the countries from which most 
of them come—the dank jungles of Hindoostan— 
the fathomless woods of Mexico—the unapproach- 


it would take an essay to discuss which is the true gilli- 
flower of our great-great-grandmothers. ‘ 
* These British species are now transferred by botanists 





to the genus Ophrys. 
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able valleys of China—one might almost fancy!found in one chasm at Ponterwyd! Though 
them the remains of the magic influence which | some of the tail-vignettes of his volume fail in 
tradition affirms of old to have reigned in those | representing—as how could it be otherwise $— 
wild retreats ; and that, while the diamond pala-| the natural abandon and elegance of this most 
ces of Sarmacand, and the boundless cities of | graceful of all plants, we would still recommend 
Guatemala, and the colossal temples of Elephanta, | the great variety and beauty of his larger illustra~ 
have left but a ruin or a name, these fairy crea- | tions as much to the artist and manufacturer, and 
tions of gnomes and sprites, and afreets, and jinns, | embellisher, as to the fern-collector himself. 
(if so we must call them,) being traced on the| Our notice of ferns might seem rather foreign 
more imperishable material of nature herself, have | to the subject of ornamental gardening (though we 
been handed down to us as the last vestiges of a| shall have something to say of a fernery by and 
dynasty older and more powerful than European | by) were it not for the opportunity it affords us 
man. It is impossible to view a collection of | of introducing, probably for the first time to many 
these magic-looking plants in flower without being | of our readers, a botanical experiment, which, 
carried back to the visions of the Arabian Nights | though for some years past partially successful, 
—not indeed wandering in disguise through the | has but lately been brought to very great perfec- 
streets of Bagdad with Haroun and his vizier, | tion for the purposes both of use and ornament. 
(we beg pardon—wezeer,) but entering with some | We allude to the mode of conveying and growing 
adventurous prince the spell-bound palace of some | plants in glass-cases hermetically sealed from all 
sheping beauty, or descending into the delicious | communication with the outer air. There are 
subterranean gardens of fruits, and jewels, and | few ships that now arrive from the East Indies 
flowers. without carrying on deck several cases of this 
To pass from the romantic to the useful, we | description, belonging to one or other of our chief 
cannot do a kinder deed to our manufacturers than | nurserymen, filled with orchideous plants and 
to turn their attention to the splendid works of Mr. | other new and tender varieties from the east, 
Bateman and Dr. Lindley, dedicated to this class | which formerly baffled the utmost care to land 
of plants. It is well known how contemporaneous |them here in a healthy state. These cases fre- 
was the cultivation of flowers and manufactures in | quently furnished by the extreme liberality of Dr. 
some of our large cities—(at Norwich, for instance, | Wallich, the enterprising and scientific director of 
where the taste yet survives, and where there is a/the Hon. Company's gardens in the neighborhood 
record of a flower-show being held so early as| of Calcutta, furm on ship-board a source of great 
1687)—the flowers which the foreign artisans | interest to the passengers of a four-months’ voyage, 
brought over with them suggesting at the same | and, after having deposited their precious contents 
time thoughts of years gone by and designs for | on our shores, return again by the same ship filled 
the work of the hour. Our new schools of design | with the common flowers of England, 
might literally take a leaf—and a flower—out of 
the books we have mentioned, and improve our 
patterns in every department of art by studying 











That dwell beside our paths and homes, 


'which our brethren in the east affectionately value 
examples of such exquisite beauty, variety and | by association above all the brilliant garlands of 
novelty of form and color as the tribe of orchideous | their sunny sky. 
plants affords. This interchange of sweets was a few years 
Another class of plants, very different from that | ago almost unattainable, the sea-air and spray, as 
just mentioned, to which we would call the atten- | is well known, being most injurious to every kind 
tion of designers, is that of the Ferns. Though | of plant; but their evil effects are now completely 
too commonly neglected by the generality, botan- avoided by these air-tight cases, which admit no 
ists have long turned their attention towards this |exterior influence but that of light. Without 
extensive and elegant class. ‘These humble deni- | entering into any deep physiological explanation, 
zeus of earth can. boast their enthusiasts and |it may be enough to say that vegetable, unlike 
monographists, as much as the pansy or the rose ; | animal life, does not exhaust the nutritive proper- 
nor has the exquisite tracery of their fronds | ties of air by repeated inhaling and exhaustion ; 
escaped the notice of the artist and the wayfarer. | so that these plants, aided perhaps by the perfect 
But few, perhaps, even of those who have de-| stillness of the confined atmosphere, so favorable 
lighted to watch the crozier-like germ of the to all vegetation, continue to exist, breathing, if 
bracken bursting from the ground in spring, and | we may so say, the same air, so long as there is 
the rich umber of its maturity among the green Moisture enough to allow them to deposit every 
gorse of autumn, are aware that Britain can pro- | night a slight dew on the glass, which they imbibe 
duce at least thirty-six distinct species of its own, | again during the day. The soil is moistened in 
with a still greater number of subordinate varie- | the first instance, but on no account is any further 
ties; these, too, constituting but a very small | water or air admitted. The strangers which we 
fraction of the 1508 species which Sadler enume-| have seen thus transmitted, being chiefly very 
rates in his general catalogue. Mr. Newman, in small portions of succulents and epiphytes, though 
his recent work, has figured more than eighty healthy, have shown no inclination to flourish or 
Varieties, the natural growth of our own isles| blossom in their confinement; but it must be 
alone, and mentioned fourteen distinct species remembered that the temperature on the deck of a 
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ship must be very much lower than what this tribe] air-tight world of their own, flourish with amazing 
requires, and the quantity of wood-work which | rapidity, and in time produce seeds which provide 
the case requires to stand the roughnesses of the) a generation to succeed them. Every day wit- 
voyage, greatly impedes the transmission of light. | nessing some change, keeps the mind continually 
As soon as the slips are placed in the genial tem-| interested in their progress, and their very restric- 
perature of the orchideous house, they speedily | tion from the open air, while it renders the chamber 
shoot out into health and beauty. wholesome to the invalid, provides at the same 
But while this mode of conveyance answers the | time an undisturbed atmosphere more suited to the 
purposes of science, a much more beautiful adap-| development of their own tender frames. We 
tation of the same principle is contrived for the| need scarcely add, that the doctor the next moro- 
bed-room garden of the invalid. Who is there| ing finds the wonted cheerful smile restored, and 
that has not some friend or other confined by| though recovery may be beyond the skill, as it is 
chronic disease or lingerings decline to a single | beyond the ken, of man, he at least has the satis- 
chamber '—one, we will suppose, who a short) faction of knowing that he has lightened a heart 
while ago was among the gayest and the most| in affliction and gained the gratitude of a humble 
admired of a large and happy circle, now through | spirit, in restoring, without the poison, a pleasure 
sickness dependent, afier her One staff and stay, | that was lost. 
for her minor comforts and amusements on the| For more minute particulars of the management 
angel visits of a few kind friends, a little worsted-| of these chamber-gardens, we must refer our read- 
work, or a new Quarterly, and in the absence or| ers to page xviii. of Mr. Newman’s lutroductivn, 
dulness of these, happy in the possession of some| where also they will find described the ingenious 
fresh-gathered flower, and in watering and tending | experiments of Mr. Ward, of Wellclose Square,* 
a few pots of favorite plants, which are to her as| of the same kind, but on a much larger scale; 
friends, and whose flourishing progress under her| and if delicate health restricts any friend of theirs 
tender care offers a melancholy but instructive! to the confinement of a close apartment, we re- 
contrast to her own decaying strength. Some} commend to them the considerate kindness of our 
mild autumn-evening her physician makes a later| good physician, and to ‘* go and do likewise.” 
visit than usual—the room is faint from the exha- Gardening, as well as Literature, has its ‘‘ cu- 
lations of the flowers—the patient is not so well | riosities,”’ and a volume might be filled with them, 
to-day—he wonders that he never noticed that} How wonderful, for instance, the sensitive plant, 
mignionette and those geraniums before, or he | which shrinks from the hand of man—the ice- 
never should have allowed them to remain so long | plant, that almost cools one by looking at it—the 
—some weighty words on oxygen and hydrogen | pitcher plant, with its welcome draught—the hair- 
are spoken—thier poor pets are banished forever at} trigger of the stylidium—and, most singular of all, 
the word of the man of science, and the most | the carnivorous ** Venus’ fly-trap.’’ (Divnea mus- 
innocent and unfailing of her little interests is at | cipula)— 
an end. By the next morning the flowers are | 
gone, bat the patient is no better; there is less| 
cheerfulness than usual ; there is a listless wander- | which is said to bait its prickles with something 
ing of the eyes after something that is not there ;* | which attracts the flies, upon whom it then closes, 
and the good man is too much of a philosopher and whose decay is supposed to afford food for the 
not to know how the working of the mind will act) plant. Disease is turned into beauty in the com- 
upon the body, and too much of a Christian not to mon and crested moss-rose, and a Jusus nature 
prevent the rising evil if he can; he hears with a reproduced in the hen-and-chicken daisy. There 
smile her expression of regret for her long-cher-| are phosphorescent plants, the fire-flies and glow- 
ished favorites, but he says not a word. In the! worms of the vegetable kingdom. There are the 
evening a largish box arrives directed to the fair | microscopic lichens and mosses; and there is the 
patient, and superseribed; ‘* Keep this side up-| Rafflesia Arnoldi, each of whose petals is a foot 
wards—with care.”’ There is more than the! long, its nectary a foot in diameter, and deep 
common interest of box-opening in the sick cham-| enough to contain three gallons, and weighing 
ber. After a little tender hammering, and tire- | fifieen pounds! What mimickry is there in the 
some knot-loosening, Thompson has removed the! orchisses, and the hare’s-foot fern, and the ‘Tar 
lid ;—and there lies a large oval bell-glass fixed | tarian lamb, (Polypodium Baronyetz!+) What 
down to a stand of ebony, some moist sand at the | ee 
bottom, and here and there over the whole sur-|, *Since writing the above, we have had Mr. War's 
face, some tiny ferns are just pushing their carious book “on the Growth of Plants in closely glazed . ae 
. ; put into our hands. If we had seen this work before, 
little fronds into life, and already promise, from | should have done more justice to Mr. Ward, as abe ia 
their fresh and healthy appearance, to supply in| femarand improer of th sem seo 
their growth and increase all the beauty and | Messrs. Loddiges’ qnteblichasetit alone have made use of 
interest of the discarded flowers, without their | 590 of Mr. Ward's cases. 


Sat caaet . . s iev ightly spelt; though otherwise by 
injurious effects. It is so. These delicate ex- Dr. hs Bpeeten oob-bilensed and once fashionable 
otics, for such they are, closely sealed down in an! lines are now so forgotten that we think our readers will 
not be sorry to be reminded of their pompous existence. 
“ Cradled in snow and fann’d by arctic air, 
Shines, gentle Banomerz! thy golden hair ; 





Only think of a vegetable being carnivorous '— 
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Feoger nao’ aqgosita.— Escn. Agam. 408. 
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shall we say to Gerard's Barnacle-tree, ‘‘ whereon 
do grow certaine. shells of a white color tending 
to russet, wherein are contained little living crea- 
tures: which shells in time of maturity do open, 
and out of them grow those litle living things, 
which falling into the water do become fowles, 
which we call Barnacles?’’ What monsters (such 
at least they are called by botanists) has art pro- 
duced in doubling flowers, in dwarfing, and hy- 
bridizing ;—“* painting the lily’’—for there are 
pink (!) lilies of the valley, and pink violets, and 
yellow roses and blue hydrangeas; and many are 
now seeking that ‘* philosopher's stone of garden- 
ing,” the blue dahlia—a useless search, if it be 
true that there is no instance of a yellow and a 
blue variety in the same species Foreigners turn 
to good account this foolish rage of ours for every- 
thing novel and monstrous and unnatural, more 
worthy of Japan and China than of England, by 
imposing upon the credulous seeds and cuttings 
of yellow moss-roses, and scarlet laburnums, and 
fragrant peonies, and such like. 

Strange things too have been attempted in gar- 
den ornaments. We have spoken of water-works, 
like the copper-tree at Chatsworth, to drench the 
unwary; and the Chinese have, in the middle of 
their lawns, ponds covered with some water-weed 
that looks like grass, so that a stranger is plunged 
in, over head and ears, while he thinks he is set- 
ting his foot upon the turf. Tn the ducal gardens 
at Saxe-Gotha, is a ruined castle, which was built 
complete, and then ruined expres by a few sharp 
rounds of artillery! Stanislaus, in the grounds 
of Lazienki, had a broad walk flanked by pedes- 
tals upon which living figures, dressed or undressed 
“after the manner of the antients,’’ were placed 
on great occasions. The floating gardens, or 
Chinampas, of Mexico, are mentioned both by 
Clavigero and Humboldt. They are formed on 
wicker-work, and when a proprietor wishes for a 
little change, or to rid himself of a troublesome 
neighbor, he has only to set his paddles at work, 
or lug out his towing-rope, and betake himself to 
some more agreeable part of the lake. We won- 
der that the barbarie magnificence which piled up 
mimic pyramids, and Chinese watch-towers, and 
mock Stonehenges, never bethought itself of imi- 
tating these poetical Chinampas. It was one of 
Napoleon's bubble schemes to cover in the gardens 
of the Tuileries with glass—those gardens which 
Were turned into potato-ground during the Revolu- 
tion, thoagh the agent funnily complains that the 
Directory never paid him for the sets! One of 
the most successful pieces of magnificent garden- 
ing is the new conservatory at Chatsworth, with a 
carriage-drive through the centre, infinitely more 
perfect, though we suppose not so extensive as 
the covered winter-garden at Potemkin’s palace 


Rooted in earth each cloven hoof descends, 
And round and round her flexile neck she bends ; 
Crops the grey coral moss, and hoary thyme, 
t laps with rosy tongue the melting rime ; 
Eyes with mute tenderness her distant dam, 
Or seems to bleat, a Vegetable Lamb!” 


Bot. Gard., ii., 283. 


of Taurida, near St. Petersburgh, which is de- 
scribed as a semicircular conservatory attached to 
the hall of the palace, wherein ‘* the walks wan- 
der amidst flowery hedges, aud fruit-bearing shrubs, 
\winding over little hills’’-—in fact, a complete 
|garden, artificially heated, and adorned with the 
usual embellishments of busts and vases. When 
this mighty man in his travels halted, if on/y for 
a day, his travelling pavilion was erected, and 
surrounded by a garden dl’ Anglaise! ** composed 
of trees and shrubs, and divided by gravel walks, 
and ornamented with seats and statues, a/l carried 
forward with the cavalcade!*” We ought in fair- 
ness to our readers to add that Sir John Carr, 
notorious by another less honorable prenomen, is 
the authority for this; though, indeed, his state- 
ment is authenticated by Mr. Loudon (Encyc. 
Gard., sect. 842.) We have heard of the effeet 
of length being given to an avenue by planting the 
more distaut trees nearer and nearer together ; 
but among gardening crotchets we have never yet 
seen a children’s garden as we think it might be 
made—beds, seats, arbors, moss-house, all in 
miniature, with dwarf shrubs and fairy roses, and 
other flowers of only the smallest kind; or it 
might be laid out on turf, to suit the intellectual 
spirit of the age, like a map of the two hemi- 
spheres. 

It is time that we pass to that portion of our 
subject which is generally considered under the 
peculiar patronage of the ladies. Evelyn, a name 
never to be mentioned by gardeners without rever- 
ence, says somewhere, in describing an English 
place which he had visited, ‘* My lady skilled in 
ithe flowery part; my lord in diligence of plant- 
| ing ;"’ and this is a division of country labor which 
}almost universal consent and practice have sane- 
tioned. The gardens at Wimbledon House and 
Ealing Park (we dare not trust ourselves to take 
a wider view, or we know not where to stop) are 
alone enough to show what the knowledge and 
taste of our country women can achieve in their 
own department; and with the assistance of Mrs. 
Loudon, the fair possessors of the sinallest plot 
of garden ground may now emulate on au humbler 
scale these splendid examples. 

In her ‘* Gardening for Ladies,’ Mrs. Loudon, 
indeed, initiates them far beyond the mere culture 
of flowers, and those lighter labors which have 
|usually been assigned to the amateur. She enters 
“into practical details in real good earnest, gives di- 
/rections to her lady-gardeners to dig and manure 
their own parterres—on this latter subject there is 
no mincing of the matter—and calls a spade a 
| spade. Perhaps she satisfies herself that, if not 
la feminine, this has at least been a royal pastime, 
and so throws in the weight of King Laertes in 








eHomer* to balance the scale. But really, what 


* According to Cicero, De Sen. c.15. ‘ Homerus La- 
ertem lenientem desiderium, quod capiebat e filio, colen- 
tem agrum, et eum stercorantem facit.” “ Memorize lap- 
su,” say the critics, the passage in Odys. o. 226, not bear- 
ing out this meaning. But in line 241 of the same hook, 
the dw qedcyarve may imply the renewal as well as the 
loosening of the soil. We should venture to translate it 
| by the word “ mulching.” 
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with our nitrate of soda, bone-dust, gypsum, gua- 
no, all our new patent pocket-manures, portable, 


compressed, crystalline, liquid, desiccated, disin- | 


fected, and the rest of them, we are by no means 
sure that this most necessary but rather disagree- 
able portion of horticulture may not soon be per- 
formed by the same delicate nerves that have hith- 
erto fainted at the mention of it. 

Ten years ago, when our authoress married 
Mr. Loudon, ‘ it was impossible,’’ she says, ‘* to 
imagine any person more completely ignorant of 
everything relating to plants and gardening’? than 
herself. She has been certainly an apt scholar, 
and no expert reviewer can doubt there is some 
truth in her remark that her very recent ignorance 
makes her a better instructor of beginners, from 
the recollection of her own wants in a similar sit- 
uation. One wrinkle of hers we recommend 
strongly to our fair readers, the gardening gaunt- 
let,* described and pictured in page 10. We have 
seen this in use, and can assure them that it is far 
from an inelegant, and certainly a most ecomfort- 
able assistant in all the operations of the garden. 
Let us also add a contrivance of our own, a close- 
woven wicker-basket, on two very low wheels, 
similar to those used at the Euston Square and 
most railway stations for moving luggage, only on 
a smaller seale: it is much more useful than a 
wheelbarrow for carrying away cuttings, dead 
leaves, and rubbish of all kinds. 

There are in this volume many excellent gen- 
eral directions for the ordinary garden labors, some 
of which we shall notice, interweaving them with 
further ohservations of our own. 

Watering is the mainstay of horticulture in hot 
countries. When King Solomon, in the vanity 
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gardens, can hardly have too much care bestowed 

‘upon them. Oftentimes more of the beauty of a 
garden depends on the neatness with which these 
are kept than even on the flowers themselves, 
Great attention should be paid to the kinds of 
grass-seeds which are sown for new lawns. The 
horticultural seedsmen have selections made for 
this purpose. We must refer our readers to Mrs, 
Loudon’s 9th chapter ; but let them be sure not 
to omit the sweet-scented spring-grass, (Anfhoran- 
thum odoratum,) which gives its delicious fragrance 
to new-made hay. Lime-water will get rid of 
worms when they infest the lawn in great quanti- 
ties; but perhaps it is as well not to destroy them 
altogether. Most gardeners strive to eradicate the 
moss from their grass; it seems to us that it should 
rather be encouraged : it renders the lawn much 
more soft to the foot, prevents its being dried up 
in hot weather, and saves much labor in mowing. 
The most perfect kind of lawn is perhaps that 
which consists of only one kind of grass ; but for 
the generality a mossy surface would be far better 
than the mangy, bare aspect we so often see. The 
grass should never be mown without having also 
its edges trimmed. We have seen in some places 
a small slope of grass filling up the right angle 
usually left hetween the turf and gravel, and we 
think it an improvement. 

The smoothness and verdure of our lawns is 
the first thing in our gardens that catches the eye 
of a foreigner ; the next is the fineness and firm- 
ness of our gravel-walks. The foundation of them 
should always be thoroughly drained. Weeds may 
be destroyed by salt; but it must be used cantious- 
ily. No walk should be less than seven feet broad. 
|For terraces, a common rule given is, that they 








of his mind, made him ‘‘ gardens and orchards,”’ | should be twice the breadth that the house is high. 
he made him also “* pools of water to water there-| Though, of course, it is enough for a ‘“‘ lover's 
with the wood that bringeth forth trees ;”’ and the | walk’’—without which no country place is perfect 
prophets frequently compare the spiritual prosperi- |—to accommodate a duad, yet, be it in what part 
ty of the soul to ‘‘a watered garden.” It is with ‘of the grounds it may, every path should be broad 
us also a most necessary operation, but very little | enough to admit three persons walking abreast. 
understood, Most young gardeners conceive that} Who cannot cal] to mind many an awkward 
the water for their plants cannot be too fresh and | feeling and position where want of breadth in 4 
eold ; and many a pail of water that has stood in| garden-walk or wood-path has called into play 
the sun is thrown away in order to bring one some unsocial precedence, or forced into notice 
‘‘ fresh from the ambrosial fount.’’ A greater some sly predilection? And who likes to be the 
mistake could not be made. Rain-water is best unfortunate lag-behind—the last in a wood? 
of all; and dirty and stagnant water, and of a| The edging of borders is always a difficult af- 
high temperature—anything is better than cold fair to manage well. Box, the commonest, and 
spring-water. Mrs. Loudon recommends pump- | perhaps the best, is apt to harbor slugs, and get 
water to he exposed in open tubs before it is used, shabby unless closely attended to. The gentia- 
and to he stirred about to impregnate it with air ; nella, where it flourishes well, is a beautiful edge- 
perhaps the addition of liquid manure or any other flower. Thrift, of which there is a new and 
extraneous matter would be useful. Those who handsome variety, was once (like its namesake) 
have found how little service their continual water-| much more in vogue than it is now, and deserves 
ing has done to their plants in a dry summer would to be restored. We have seen very pretty edg- 
do well to attend to these simple rules. lings made of dwarf oaks clipped ; nothing could 
Lawns and gravel-walks, the pride of English look neater; but it seemed like robbing the forest. 
Worst of all are large rugged flints, used eom- 
* Here, again, ovr old friend Laertes meets us. Truly monly where they abound, and in small area-gar- 
there is nothing new under the sun. He had his garden- dens. In a symmetrical garden, and where they 
ing gloves hefore “ Wiss Perry of Stroud,” celebrated by harmonize with the house, strips of stone-work 


Mrs T.onton as the inventor of them :— . ‘ e ¥ 
Xrroius v bl zeo', Sirow bvexu—Od. w. 229. | might be introduced ; and we think that a tile 
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might be designed of better shape and color than | latest of all, the Agricultural Chemist. All these 
any we have yet seen. seem at the present moment to have centred their 

On the minor ornaments of gardens, such asjexertions in a single point, and to be giving in 
rock-work, moss-houses, and rustic seats, Mrs. | each his contribution to make up the perfection ot 
Loudon gives some very good hints, though we |the Flower-gardener. A very different spirit is 
should be sorry to set up on our lawn the speci-| now abroad from that when Sir W. Temple wrote 
men-baskets which embellish pp. 357 and 358 :|*T will not enter upon any account of flowers, 
but, in truth, these things, contrary to the com-| having only pleased myself with seeing or smell- 
mon tule, usually look better in reality than on|ing them, and not troubled myself with the care, 
paper. Where beds of irregular wavy lines are | which is more the lady's part than the man’s, but 
required to be made, we have found nothing bet-| the success is wholly with the gardener.” Now 
ter than a good thick rope, which, thrown at ran- | not only have we beat the old herbalists, kitchen- 
dom on the ground, will, with a little adjustment, | gardeners, and botanists on their own ground— 
give a bold and natural outline that it would be/|for ‘‘ the herb,’’ ‘‘ the root,’’ and ‘ the weed,” 
difficult to work out otherwise in tenfold the time. | tea—potatoes—tobacco*—were either unknown 

The second work of Mrs. Loudon’s on our list| or hardly noticed by the earlier writers on these 
is in alphabetical arrangement, and exclusively de-| very subjects ; but governments, and companies, 
yoted to flowers. In all our references to this and societies vie with men of science, and com- 
book for practical purposes and for the present | merce, and wealth, in gladdening our British gar- 


paper, we have scarcely once been disappointed. ‘dens with a new flower. Without dwelling on 


Though chiefly a book of reference, it is written ‘the dahlia, brought into fashion by Lady Holland 
in so easy a style and so perfectly free from ped- | in 1804, and the pansies first patronized and hyb- 
antry, that, open it at what page we may, there | ridized by Lady Mary Monk in 1812, what treas- 
is something to instruct, interest, and amuse. The | ures have the last few years added to our gardens 
practical directions are necessarily very compress- | in the splendid colors of the petunias, calcolarias, 
ed, but nothing of importance seems omitted. The lobelias, phloxes, tropeolums, and verbenas—the 
greatest ‘‘ Ignorama’’* in flowers could not have | azure clematis—the blue salvia—the fulgent fuch- 
this volume on her table long without having ev- ‘oi ' What gorgeous masses of geraniums—the 
ery doubt and difficulty removed. We know of |‘ Orange-boven’’ and ‘* Coronation”’ and “* Priory 
no book of the kind so likely to spread a knowl- | Queen’’ for instanee—and what rich and endless 
edge of, and taste for, flower-gardening as this. | bouquets of roses—for there are more than 2000 
With the addition of the botanical volume of Dr. | varieties of ‘‘ the flower’’ in cultivation—did the 
Lindley, Mr. Paxton, or Mrs. Loudon, the begin- | last horticultural fete at Chiswick produce ! 

ner’s gardening library would be complete. He| These exhibitions of the London Horticultural 
would afterwards like to add the Encyclopedias | Society have done wonders in improving public 
of Plants and Gardening ; the first of which isa taste and exciting the emulation of nursery- 
typographical as well as scientific wonder, the sec- “men. It is something, even if the prize is missed, 

| 





ond a perfect treasure-house of information on ev- | to know that your flower will be gazed at by five 
ery subject connected with horticulture. or six thousand critical admirers. But they have 
The rapid progress made in horticultural stud-|done more than this; they have brought together, 
ies we have already alluded to in the immense in-|on one common scene of enjoyment, an orderly 
crease of works devoted to these subjects. All| and happy mass, from the laborer of the soil to the 
the books set down at the head of the present ar-|queen upon the throne. We could only have 
ticle are good in their several ways, but we have | wished that royalty had been pleased to have paid 
purposely confined ourselves to those addressed to a public as well as private visit to the gardens. 
ladies and treating immediately of flowers. And | Her majesty would have gratified the loyalest and 
it is this particular turn which gardening taste at | best-conducted portion of her subjects, and would 
the present moment is taking. We first had the | have seen, on the only occasion perhaps when she 
Herbalist with his simples—‘‘ temperature’ of | could have done so without annoyance, a sight, as 
every plant given, hot or cold in the second or | beautiful even as the flowers—the cheerful faces 
the third degree—and ‘‘a table of virtues’? for|of thousands of well-dressed and happy-looking 
both body and mind—“ against the falling sick- people of every degree, makiag the most innocent 
hess’ —*‘ to glue together greene wounds’’—* to | and enjoyable of holidays out of such simple ele- 
comfort the heart, to drive away care, and increase | ments as music and flowers. The ‘‘ Derby day” 
the Joy of the mind,” and the like. Then came jis certainly a glorious display of old England, 
a Kitchen-gardener, with his sallet-herbs and tks ' poh i, us 
ruit-t —— ; 7 H ; arkinson, in 1629, says only of tohacco— With us 
d rees—then the Florist with his choice bulbs it is cherished as well for the medicinal qualities, as for 
and thousand and one varieties ; meanwhile sprung | the beauty of its flowers ;” not a word of smoking. Ger- 
up the critical school of essayists, which produced pa = 633, though he knows “ “y any leaves oe used 
2 - | to be taken in a pipe, set onfire, and suckt into the stom- 
2 Landseape-gardener ; the modern march of in- ache, and thrust forth ae at the nosthrils,” yet ‘‘ com- 
tellect has added the Vegetable Physiologist ; and, | mends the syrrupy above this fume or smoky medicine.” 
Of the potato, he mentions its being “a meat for pleas- 
* So, appropriately enough, signs herself a fair corre- | ure” as secondary to its “temperature and vertues ;” and 
Spondent of one of our gardening journals. We think | that its “ too frequent use causeth the leprosie.” Neither 
his quite equal to Mr. Hume’s “ Omnibi.” of them, of course, mentions “ tea.” 
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from the proprietor of the aristocratic drag to the 
hirer of the White-chapel shay-cart; but the line 
of distinction, both on the road and course, is too 
strongly marked between the drinker of champagne 
and of bottled stout, and it is rather the jostling 
than the amalgamation of ranks that is seen here. 
If we wished to show an ‘intelligent foreigner’’ 
what every-day England really is—what we mean 
by the middle classes—what by the wealth, the 
power, the beauty of the gentry of England—what 
by the courtesy and real unaffectedness of our nobili- 
ty—we would take him on a horticultural féte-day 
to see the string of well-ordered carriages and 
well-filled omnibuses, the fly, the hackney, and 
the glass-coach taking up their position with the 
britzcha, the barouche, and the landau, in one un- 
broken line from Hyde Park corner. to Turnham 
Green—bid him look at the good-humored faces 
of those who filled them, and say whether any 
other country in the world could, or ever would, 
turn out a like population. Sir Robert Peel need 
not fear the return to be made to his property-tax, 
if he will cast his eye on the Windsor road about 
three o’clock on the first fine Saturday of May or 
June. Last year more than 22,000 persons vis- 
ited these exhibitions; and from the way which 
they have commenced this year, there is no reason 


to apprehend any falling off of numbers.* We | 


rejoice in this; and trust that the same good 
arrangements will be continued, that the interest 


may be kept up in the only meeting where our | 


artificial system tolerates the assemblage of every 
rank and class upon an equal footing. 

We must reserve any further remarks on the 
Chiswick Gardens to some other opportunity, 
when we may have to consider generally our pub- 
lic gardensf and parks. In the mean while we 
may observe, that the formal style which we 
have already advocated for the private garden, seems 
even much more adapted to the public one; and 
that there are many neglected features in the old 
English style, which might with peculiar propriety 
be restored in any new grounds laid out for pub- 
lic use—not, as has been done in some tea-gardens 
on the Croydon Railroad, cutting up the pictur- 
esque wildness of the beautiful Penge Wood, by 
hideous right-angled walks and other horrors too 
frightful to name—but where no natural scenery 
already exists, a place of promenade and recrea- 
tion may be much more expeditiously, and, we 
think, more appropriately formed, in the Continen- 
tal and old English style, by long avenues, terra- 
ces, mounds, fountains, statues, monuments, pros- 
pect towers, labyrinths, and bowling-greens, than 


* Fallen off! At the last show, in this very month, 
14,000 passed the gates in one day! and many who 
started for the gardens, from the intensityof the crowd, 
never reached them. Of the “arrangem@ats,” on this oc- 
casion, we fear we cannot speak as charitably as we have 
above. e 

t Otherwise we might now have a word to say on the 
new fountain and the sheep Wagdles in #t. James’ Park ; 
and express a hope that a happiergenius of the “ Woods 
and Forests” than has yet inspired us may preside 
over the designs for Victoria Park and the newly acquired 
Primroze Hill, 
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by any attempt of a “ picturesque”’ or “ natnral”’ 
character. 

We have before us Lord Bacon's sketch for his 
** prince-like”’ garden, and Sir William Temple's 
description of his ‘** perfect’? one; but though we 
would recommend them, the first especially, to the 
student of ancient gardens, and though Dr. Donne 
considered the second ‘‘ the sweetest place’’ he had 
ever seen, yet neither of them is so well suited to 
our present purpose of assisting the formation of 
garden-making in the present age, as the following 
extract from ‘‘ The Poetry of Gardening.’* It 
represents so correctly our own ideas, and seems 
in the main so practicable, that making allowance 
for its ‘‘ poetry’? and conceited style, we have, 
after some hesitation, determined to give the de- 
sign at full length :— 


My garden should lie to the south of the house ; 





the ground gradually sloping for some short way 
till it falls abruptly into the dark and tangled shrub- 
| beries that all but hide the winding brook below. 
| A broad terrace, twice as wide, at least. as the 
| house is high, should run along the whole southern 
length of the building, extending to the western 
\side also, whence, over the distant country, | 
|may catch the last red light of the setting sun, 
| I must have some musk and noisette roses, and jas- 
| mine, to run up the mullions of my oriel window, and 


| honey suckles and clematis, the white, the purple, 
and the blue, to cluster round the top. The upper 
terrace should be strictly architectural ; and no plants 
are to be harbored there, save such as twine among 
| the balustrades, or fix themselves in the moulder- 
| ing crevices of the stene. I can endure no plants 
|in pots—a plant in a pot is like a bird in a cage. 
| The gourd alone throws out its vigorous tendrils, 
| and displays its green and golden fruit from the vases 
that surmount the broad flight of stone steps that 
| lead to the lower terrace ; while a vase of larger di- 
mensions and bolder sculpture at the western cor- 
ner is backed by the heads of a mass of crimson, 
rose, and straw-colored hollyhocks that spring up 
from the bank below. The lower terrace is twice 
the width of the one above, of the most velvety 
turf, laid out in an elaborate pattern of the Italian 
style. Here are collected the choicest flowers of 
the garden : the Dalmatie purple of the gentianella, 
the dazzling scarlet of the verbena, the fulgent 
lobelia, the bright yellows and rich browns of the 
ealceolaria, here Juxuriate in their trimly cut par- 
terres, and with colors as brilliant as the mosaic of 
an old cathedral painted window, 








broider the ground 
With rich inlay. 


But you must leave this mass of gorgeous color- 
ing and the two pretty fountains that play in their 
basins of native rock, while you descend the flight 
of steps, simpler than those of the upper terrace, 
and turn to the left hand, where a broad gravel 
walk will lead you to the kitchen-garden, through 
an avenue splendid in autumn with hollyhocks, 
dahlias, China asters, nasturtians, and African 
marigolds. 

We will stop short of the walled garden to turn 
among the clipt hedges of box, and yew, and horn- 
beam, which surround the bowling-green, and lead 


* From “ The Carthusian,” a miscellany by the alumni 
of Charter-house, containing some good papers in pros® 
and verse, and which deserves to be better known. 
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to a curionsly-formed labyrinth, in the centre of 
which, perched up on a triangular mound, is a fan- 
ciful old summer-house, with a gilded roof, that 
commands the view of the whole surrounding 
country. Quaint devices of all kinds are found 
here. Here 1s a sun-dial of flowers, arranged 
according to the time of day at which they open 
and close. Here are peacocks and lions in livery 
of Lincoln green. Here are berceaux and harbors, 
and covered alleys, and inclosures containing the 
primest of the carnations and cloves in set order, and 
miniature canals that carry down a stream of pure 
water to the fish-ponds below. Further onwards, 
and up the south bank, verging towards the house, 
are espaliers and standards of the choicest fruit- 
trees; here are strawberry beds raised so as to be 
easy for gathering; while the round gooseberry 
and currant bushes, and the arched raspberries con- 
tinue the formal style up the walls of the enclosed 
garden, whose outer sides are clothed alternately 
with fruit and flowers, so that the ‘ stranger with- 
in the house’’ may be satisfied, without being tan- 
talized by the rich reserves within the gate of iron 
tracery, of which the head gardener keeps the key. 

Return to the steps of the Jower terrace: what 
a fine slope of green pasture loses itself in the thorn, 
hazel, and holly thicket below, while the silver 
thread of the running brook here and there sparkles 
in the light; and how happily the miniature pros- 
pect, framed by the gnarled branches of those gi- 
gautic oaks, discloses the white spire of the village 
church in the middle distance! while in the back- 


ground the smoke, drifting athwart the base of the | 


purple hill, gives evidence that the evening fires 
are just lit in the far-off town. 

At the right hand corner of the lower terrace the 
ground falls more abruptly away, and the descent 
into the lawn, which is overlooked from the high 
western terrace, is, by two or three steps at a time, 
cut out in the native rock of red sandstone, which 
also forms the base of the terrace itself. Rock 
plants of every description freely grow in the erev- 
ices of the rustic battlement which flanks the path 
on either side: the irregularity of the structure in- 
creases as you descend, ull on arriving on the lawn 
below, large rude masses lie scattered on the turf 
and along the foundation of the western terrace. 

A profusion of the most exquisite climbing roses 
of endless variety here clamber up till they bloom 


over the very balustrades of the higher terrace, or | 
creep over the rough stones at the foot of the de- | 
scent. Here stretching to the south is the nosegay | 


of the garden. Mignionette, ‘“‘ the Frenchman's 
darling,’’ and the musk-mimulus, spring out of 


every fissure of the sandstone; while beds of 
violets, ' 


That strew the green lap of the new-come spring, 


and lilies of the valley scent the air below. Beds 
of heliotrope flourish around the isolated blocks of 
randstone ; the fuchsia, alone inodorous, claims a 
place from its elegance; and honeysuckles and 
clematis of all kinds traitalong the ground, or twine 


up the stands of rustic baskets, filled with the | 


more choice odoriferous plants of the greenhouse. 
Phe scented heath, the tuberose, and the rarer jas- 
mines have each their place, while the sweet-briar 
and the wall-flower and the clove and the stock gilli- 
flower, are not too common to be neglected. ‘To bask 
apon the dry sunny rock on a bright spring morn- 
ing in the midst of this ‘* wilderness of sweets,” or 
wn a dewy summer’s eve to lean over the balustrade 
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above, while every breath from beneath wafts up 
the perfumed air, 











stealing and giving odor, 


is one of the greatest luxuries I have in life. 

A little further on the Jawn are the trunks and 
stumps of old pollards hollowed out; and, from the 
cavities, filled with rich mould, climbers, creepers, 
trailers, and twiners of every hue and habit form a 
singular and picturesque group. The lophosper- 
mum, the ecerymocarpos, the maurandia, the loasa, 
the rodokiton, verbenas, and petunias in all their 
varieties, festoon themselves over the rugged bark, 
and form the gayest and gracefulest bouquet im- 
aginable ; while the simple and pretty wall snap- 
dragon weeps over the side, tll its tiny pink 
threads are tangled among the feathery ferns that 
fringe the base of the stump. 

The iawn now stretches some distauce westward, 
its green and velvet surface uninterrupted by a 
single shrub (what a space for traphat, or ‘* les 
graces !’’) till towards the verge of the shrubberies, 
into which it falls away, irregular clumps of ever- 
greens and low shrubs break the boundary line of 
greensward. Here are no borders for flowers, but 
\clusters of the larger and bolder kinds, as holly- 
| hocks and peonies, rise from the turf itself; here, 
| too, in spring, golden and purple crocuses, daffo- 
'dils, aconites, snow-drops, blue-bells, cyclamen, 
| wood-anemonies, hepaticas, the pink and the blue, 
chequer the lawn in bold broad strips, the wilder 
| sorts being more distant from the house, and losing 
themselves under the dark underwood of the adjoin- 
‘ing coppice. The ground here becomes more 
| varied and broken; clumps of double-flowering 
| 



















































































































































































| gorse, 


-——— the vernal furze, 
With golden baskets hung, 





the evergreen barberry, the ilex in all its varieties, 
and hardy ferns, bordering thé green drive which 
leads to the wilder part of the plantations. Here, 
|in the words of Bacon, ‘* Trees I would have none 
in it, but some thicket made only of sweet-briar and 
honeysuckle, and some wild vine amongst; and 
the ground set with violets, strawberries and prim- 
roses, for these are sweet, and prosper in the 
shade, and these are to be in the heath here and 
there, not in any order. I like also little heaps, in 
‘the nature of mole-hills, (such as are in wild 
heaths,) to be set with wild thyme.”’ 

Another broad drive of greensward dips from the 
lawn into the darkest and most tangled part of the 
, wood; here, through a long vista, you catch a 
glimpse of the American shrubbery below. Rhod- 
odendrons, azaleas, calmias, magnolias, androme- 
das, daphnes, heaths, and bog-plants of every 
| species in their genial soil, form a mass of splendid 
coloring during the spring months, while, even in 
winter, their dark foliage forms an evergreen mass 
for the eye to rest upon. Returning again to the 

lawn, and inclining to the south, you come to an 
‘artificial shrubbery, not dotted about in simple 
plants, but in large and bold clusters of the same 
species, so that the effect from a distance is as good 
as upon a nearer approach. Here, as elsewhere, 
/not a sod of turf is broken; but, here and there, a 
| bed of gay shrubby plants rises out of the smoothly- 
|shorn grass, and in the back-ground, amid masses 
‘of laburnum, lilac, and guelder-rose, fruit trees of 
jevery kind hang their bright garlands in spring, 
}and their mellow produce in autumn. From thenee 
| winds a path, in the deliciz of the garden, planted 
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with such herbs as yield their perfume when trod- 
den upon and crushed—burnt, wild thyme, and 
watermints, according to Bacon’s advice, who bids 
us ‘* set whole alleys of them, to have the pleasure 
when you walk or tread.” 

It were tedious to follow up the long shady 
path, not broad enough for more than two—the 
** lovers’ walk,’’ and the endless winding tracks in 
the natural wood, till you burst upon a wild com- 
mon of 


Tooth’d briars, sharp furzes, prickly gorse, and thorns, 


glowing with heather bloom, and scented with the 
—— of the furze, just such an English scene as 
sinneus is said to have fallen down and worship- 
ped the first time he beheld it. 


If we rightly understand the plan here detailed, 
it is intended to combine the chief excellences of 
the artificial and natural styles ; keeping the dec- 
orations immediately about the house formal, and 
so passing on by gradual transitions to the wildest 
scenes of nature. 

The leading features then in such a garden 
would be an architectural terrace and flight of 
steps in connection with the house; lower ter- 
races of grass-slopes and flower-beds succeeding ; 
these branching off on one side towards the kitchen 
department, through an old English garden, of 


which a bowling-green would form a part, and | 


where florists’ flowers might be sheltered by the 
trim hedges; on the other towards an undulating 


lawn bounded by flowering shrubs and the larger | 
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more magnificent than a Jong avenue of these 
floral giants, the double aud the single—not too 
straightly tied—backed by a dark thick hedge of 
old-fashioned yew!’** Such an avenve—withoy; 
‘the dark thick hedge,”’ which would certainly 
have been an improvement—we remember to have 
seen, in the fulness of its autumn splendor, in the 
garden at Granton, the marine villa of a deep Jaw- 
yer—and another may have been inspected by 
many of our readers at Bromley Hill. Here the 
hollyhocks ‘‘ broke the horizon with their obelisks 
of color ;’’ and the foreground was a mass of dab- 
lias, American marigolds, mallows, asters, and 
mignionette. It was the most gorgeous mass of 
coloring we ever beheld ; but was only one of the 
many beautiful effects produced on this spot by the 
tase of the late Lady Farnborough. For a mod- 
erate garden of limited size, this was the most 
complete we ever visited, the situation allowing 
greater variety than could well be conceived with- 
in so small a compass. A conservatory connected 
with the house led to a summer-room ; this looked 
on a small Italian garden—the highest point of 
the grounds, and affording a dim view of the dome 





} 


of St. Paul’s in the distance ; and thence you de- 
scended, by steep and grassy banks and steps of 
rock and root-work, from garden to garden, each 
having some peculiar feature of its own, till you 
came to the most perfect little Ruysdael rivulet 
and such crystal springs, in a!] their natural wild- 
ness, that it seemed, when you saw them, you had 


herbaceous plants, with one corner for the Ameri- ‘never known what pure cold native fountains were 


can garden, beyond which would lie the natural | pefore. Any common taste would have bedizenei 


ee . ‘ , P 
copse-wood and forest-ground of the place ; of | these springs with cockle-shells and crockery, and 
course, the aspect and situation of the house, and | 


, | what not; but there they lay among the broad 
the character of the neighboring ground and coun- leaves of the water-lily and the burdock, glittering 


try, would modify these or any general ules ‘like huge liquid diamonds east in a mould of na- 
which might be laid down for the formation of a) tyre's own making, and in their simplicity and 


garden ; but we think some advantage migat, in| suveness offering a striking contrast to the trim 

every case, be taken from these hints. gardens, and the dusky distant city you had just 
In a place of any pretension, a good clear lawn | jog above.t 

where children of a younger or older growth may | 

romp about, without fear of damaging shrubs or| , 


plants, is indispensable. position of the flowers. Every plant seemed to be 
Single shrabs and flowers, or groups of them, | just in its right place, both for its flourishing a: 
1 


on the verge of this lawn, springing up directly | its effect. There was a very great abundance and 
from the turf, and dotted in front of shrubberies | variety of the tenderer kinds that required protec- 


that bound it, are preferable to those growing | tion in winter; but we believe they were, for th 
: with a distinctly marked border. The common | 


, ; most part, kept in cold pits, very little forcing being 
peonies, and the Chinese variety—the tree-peony, | yseq; and there were not more than six or eig! 


» - ; . . ’ 
(P. moutan.,) are excellent for this purpose ; but | gardeners or laborers at any time employed. \\ 


there is nothing to surpass the old-fashioned holly- | +i) have before our eyes the splendid masses of 
hock. This, as has been remarked, is the only 


y * 7 . . ” we will 
}- \andseape flower we possess—the only one, that! We do not often indulge in prophecy, bat he 
' . ° . | venture to stake our gardening credit, that within 

is, whose forms and colors tell in the distance ; years’ time, the hollyhock will again be restored t 


and so picturesque is it, that perhaps no artist | favor, become a florist’s flower, and carry off horticultura! 


-@ 2 , . : _| prizes. 
ever attempted to draw a garden without introduc | «+ There was no occasion in this place for the exclama- 
ing it, whether it were really there or not. 


” By 'tion of the Roman satirist on a similar scene which had 
far the finest effect (says the author we have | been marred by art— 


: i Quanto prestantius esset 
uoted) that combine » preesta 

7 y ) : < art end nature ever pro Numen aque, viridi si margine clauderet undas — 
| j duced in gardening, were those fine masses of Herba, nec ingenuum violarent marmora tophum.” 
; many-colored holly-hocks clustered round a weath-! Juv. iii., ¢ 

s ~ . } thie re hy caw th o- 
er-tinted vase; such as Sir Joshua delighted to | And which shows, by the way, that there were eves “4 
Aad what| ™22*: at least, who could appreciate the beauties of na 
And what) ral scenery. 
























Another source of great beauty in these gardens 
as the evident care bestowed on the growth and 
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place in the wings of his pictures. 
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the common scarlet geranium, and a smaller bed | pating the demand, and we have no doubt that a 
of the leafed variety edged with a border of the | few years’ time will see this the main undergrowth 
ivy-leaf kind; nor ought we to forget the effect of | of our game-preserves. The notice we took a few 
a large low ring of ivy on the lawn, which looked | years ago (in an article on the Arboretum Britan- 
like a gigantic chaplet, carelessly thrown there by | nicum*) of the Deodara pine—now classed among 
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some Titan hand. 

A garden should always lie sloping to the south, | 
and, if possible, to the south of the house.* In 
this ease, the chief entrance to the house should | 
be, in an ordinarily sheltered situation, on the east | 
or north; for, common as the fault is, nothing so | 
entirely spoils a garden as to have it placed in| 
front of the public approach. Views, it should be | 
remembered, are always clearest in the opposite | 
direction to the sun. Thus the north is most un- | 
interruptedly clear throughout the day ; the west 
in the morning ; the east in the afternoon. Speak- | 
ing with a view only to gardening effect, trees, | 
which are generally much too near the dwelling | 
for health, and beauty, and everything else, slfbuld | 
be kept at a distance from the house, except on | 
the east side. On the south and west they keep 
off the sun, of which we can never have too much 
in England ; and on the north they render the 
place damp and gloomy; whereas, on that side 
they should be kept so far from the windows as to 
back and shelter a bright bank of shrubs and flow- 
ers, planted far enough from the shadow cast by 
the house so as to catch the sun upon them during 
the greater part of the year and day. The pros- 
pect towards the north would then be as cheerful 
as any other. 

It is astonishing how people continue to plant 
spruce and Scotch firs, and larches, and other in- 
congruous forest-trees so close, that they chafe 
the very house with their branches, when there 
are at hand such beautiful trees as the Lebanon 
and Deodara cedars; or, for smaller, or more for- 
mal, or spiral shrubs, the red cedar, the cypress, 
the arbor-vite, the holly, the yew, and—most 
graceful of all, either as a tree or shrub, or rather 
uniting the properties of both, and which only re- 
quires shelter to make it flourish—the hemlock | 
spruce. 
As a low shrubby plant on the lawn, nothing | 


can exceed the glossy, dark, indented leaves and | 


bright yellow spikes of the new evergreen berber- | 
ries, (Berberist aquifolium and B. repens,) with | 
their many hybrid varieties. They are becoming 
daily more popular, not only from their beauty, but | 
28 affording perhaps the best underwood covert for | 
game yet discovered. The experiments made in | 
the woods of Sudbury and elsewhere have com- 
pletely succeeded; the plant being evergreen, 
very hardy, of easy growth, standing the tree-drip, 
and affording in its berry an excellent food for 
pheasants. Our nursery-men are already antici- 


| 


* To show how difficult it is to lay down any general 
Tule, uncontroverted, here is one from Macintosh’s “ Prac- 
tical Gardener,” one of the best practical works on horti- 
culture we possess. “In all cases, unless in small villas, 
or cottage residences, the flower-garden should be entirely | 
concealed from the windows of the house, and be placed, 
1 circumstances will admit of it, in the shrubbery.” 

t Now changed to Mahonia. 
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/and tying down of ‘* rasps and apricocks.”’ 
| ying P 





ithe cedars—has—unless the dealers flatter us— _ 
given a great impetus to the cultivation of this 
valuable tree. Its timber qualities as a British- 
grown tree have not of course been yet tested ; but 
as an ornamental one—in which character only we 
ean refer to it here—it has more than surpassed 
the highest expectations entertained respecting it. 
The nurserymen cannot propagate it fast enough 
by grafts, and layers, and the abundance of seed 
which the East India Company has so liberally 
distributed. 

The olitory, or herb-gardea, is a part of our hor- 
ticulture now comparatively neglected; and yet 
once the culture and culling of simples was as 
much a part of female education as the preserving 
There 
was not a Lady Bountiful in the kingdom but made 
her dill-tea and diet-drink from herbs of her own 
planting ; and there is a neatness and prettiness 
about our thyme, and sage, and mint, and marjo- 
ram, that might yet, we think, transfer them from 
the patronage of the blue serge to that of the white 
muslin apron. Lavender, and rosemary, and rue, 


the feathery fennel, and the bright-blue borage, are 


all pretty bushes in their way, and might have 


their due place assigned them by the hand of 
‘beauty and taste. 
_ half-way between the flower and vegetable garden, 


A strip for a little herbary, 


would form a very appropriate transition stratum, 
and might be the means, by being more under the 


_eye of the mistress, of recovering to our soups and 


salads some of the comparatively neglected herbs 
of tarragon, and French sorrel, and purslane, and 


chervil, and dill, and clary, and others whose place 


is now nowhere to be found but in the pages of 
the old herbalists. This little plot should be laid 
out, of course, in a simple geometric pattern ; and, 
having tried the experiment, we can boldly pro- 
nounce on its success. We recommend the idea 
to the consideration of our lady-gardeners. 

We can recal] so much amusement in early 


*Q. R., vol. Ixii. he Chili pine (Araucaria imbri- 
cata) is now treading upon the heels of the Deodara cedar 
as an ornamental garden-tree, but though announced as 
“the largest tree in the world,” it will ever want the ele- 
gance of the latter. Even yet another monster is threat- 
ening us under the name of Patclonia imperialis: it was 
introduced into France from Japan by Dr. Siebold, and 
promises to be one of the most imposing plants in our 

ardens. We saw some young plants this spring in Mr. 
llison’s nursery, which were obtained from the royal 
gardener at Versailles. The leaves of a specimen in the 
Jardin des Plantes are said to measure from 18 to 24 
inches across. While speaking of trees, we would say 
one word on the acacia, Cobbett’s famous locust-tree, 
(Robinia pseudoacacia, ) new more than encienaaie depre- 
ciated. We are fully aware of its defects as a timber-tree 
from the brittleness and splitting of its branches, and slow- 
ness of making bulk ; but once get a bole large enough to 
cut a post out of it, and ask your carpenter whether it will 
not last as long as the iron fixed into it. It is more to our 
resent purpose to say, that it is by far the best tree to 
ie used for ornamental rustic-work, as its bark is as tough 
as its timber, and never peels off. 
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years from the maze at Hampton Court, that we | delighted in what the mob now scarce admire jn , 
could heartily wish to see a few more such plant-|college garden.”’ He little thought how soop 
ed. Daines Barrington mentions a plan for one | sturdy Oxford would follow in the fashion of the 
in Switzer (Jconographia, 1718) with twenty |day, and blunt the point of his period. Still more 
stops; that at Hampton has but four. A fanciful | astonished would he have been to have had his 
summer-house perched at the top of a high mound, | natural style traced to no less a founder thay 
with narrow winding paths leading to it, was| Nero, and even the names of the Bridgeman an¢ 
another favorite ornament of old British gardens. | Brown of the day handed down for his edifieg. 
Traces of many such mounds still exist ; but the | tion.* 

crowning buildings are, alas! no more. Wemust; The same train of thought is followed out jp 
own our predilection for them, if it were only that | ‘‘ The Poetry of Gardening”’— 


the gilded pincers seemed to prefigure to the Who, to whom the elegance and gentlemantiness 
young idea Fame’s proud temple shining from | and poetry—the Boceaccio-spirit—of a scene of 
afar,”’ (it is always so drawn in frontispieces ;) | Watteau is familiar, does not regret the devastation 
while the hard climbing was a palpable type of | made by ¢as/y innovators upon the grounds laid out 
the ambition of after years. in the times of the Jameses and the Charleses!? As 
The snug, smooth bowling-green is another de-| for old Noll, I am certain, though I have not a jot 
sideratum we would have restored ; and gardeners - evidence, that he cared no more fora garden than 
‘ , or an anthem; he would as lief have sacrificed the 

ought to know that the clipt yew hedges which 


. . | verdant sculpture of a yew-peacock as the time- 
should accompany it are the best possible protection | honored tracery of a cathedral shrine ; and his crop. 
for their flowers ; and that there is nothing flowers | eared so!diery would have had as great satisfaction 
need so much as shelter, the nursery-grounds, in bivouacking in the parterres of a * royal pleas- 
where almost alone these hedges are now retained, aunce”’ as in the presence-chamber ofa royal palace, 
will testify. Where they already exist, even in a} It were a sorrow beyond tears to dwell on the de- 
situation where shelter is not required, and where | ate of garden-stuff in those king-killing ape 

ett | Thousands, doubtless, of broad-paced terraces and 
yet a good view is shut out, we should prefer cut- | 


/ ; . s ; | trim vegetable conceits sunk in the same ruin with 
ting windows or niches in the solid hedge to re-| their masters and mansions; and, alas! modem 


moving it altogether. In conjunction with these, | taste has followed in the footsteps of ancient fanati- 
what can be handsomer than the iron tracery-work | cism. How many old associations have been rooted 
which came into fashion with the Dutch style, and | up with the knotted stumps of yew and hornbeam! 
of which Hampton Court ‘affords so splendid an | And Oxford too in the van of reform! Beavtiful as 
example? Good sereens of this work,* which on | are St. John’s gardens, who would not exchange 


icin. Gast: deuteadioasl led clai , | them for the very walks and alleys along which Laud, 
~ ' , >, -vYovee . "7 . - 

reir first introduction were called ¢ alr-voyees, in all the pardonable pride of collegiate lionizing, 

may be seen at Oxford in Trinity and New Col- | conducted his illustrious guests, Charles and Heo- 


lege Gardens. Some years ago we heard of a) rietta’ Who does not grieve that we must now in- 
proposition to remove the latter; the better taste | quire in vain for the bowling-green in Christ-chure! 
of the present day will not, we think, renew the | Where Cranmer solaced the weariness of his last 
scheme. Though neither of these are in the rich |COMfinement? And who in lately reading Scott's 
flamboyant style which is sometimes seen, there is | Adee bet mast have mourned jn sympathy with the 


. | poet over the destruction of the ‘huge hull of 
still character enough about them to assure us, that, leaves,”? and the yew and hornbeam hedges of the 
oe ’ -_, Be a! 


were they destroyed, nothing so good would be put |“ Garden” at Kelso? 

up in their place. Oxford has already lost too | 

many of its characteristic alleys and parterres. | The good taste of the proprietors of Hardwick 
The last sweep was at the Botanic Garden, where, | 294 Levens still retains these gardens as nearly - 
however, the improvements recently introduced by | possible in their original state; but places like 
the zeal and liberality of the present professor | these are yearly becoming more curious from ther 





° . . | . y 7 ee | 
must excuse it. If any college garden is again to | Ttity. We have heard of one noble but eccentne 


be reformed, we hope that the fellows will have 
courage enough to lay it out in a style which is at 
once classical and monastic; and set Pliny’s ex- 
ample against Walpole’s sneer, that ‘in an age 
when architecture displayed all its grandeur, all its 
purity, and all its taste; when arose Vespasian’s 
amphitheatre, the temple of Peace, Trajan’s forum, 
Domitian’s baths, and Adrian’s villa, the ruins and 
vestiges of which stil] excite our astonishment and 
euriosity—a Roman consul, a polished emperor’s 
friend, and a man of elegant literature and taste, 

* We were surprised, the first time we saw the entrance 
gates at Althorpe, which are of this description, painted 
sky-blue and gilt, till by chance we fell upon a passage in 
Evelyn, who speaks of them (we suppose they are the 
same) thus colored in his time. The mention of them by 


him has rendered them classical, and we quite approve o 
the taste which renews them as he described. 





‘lord, the Elgin of the topiary art, who is buying 
‘up all the yew-peacocks in the country to form an 
‘avenue in his domain. Meanwhile the lilacs of 
_Nonsuch, and the orange-trees of Beddington, are 
‘no more. The fish-pools of Wanstead are dry 
the terraces of Moor-park are levelled. Even that 
|“ impregnable hedge of holly’’—the pride of 


| 


* Tacitus, in the Sixth Book of his “ Annals,” gives Us 

| this information :-—“ Ceterum Nero usus est patria ml 
inis, extruxitque domum, in qu& haud perinde gemma ¢ 
/anrum miraculo essent, solita pridem et luxu vulgate, 
| quam arva et stagna et in modum solitudinum hine sylv@, 
inde aperta spatia et prospectus ; magistris et machina 
toribus Severo et Celere, quibus ingeniam et audacia ert, 
etiam qu natura denegavisset per artem tentare, et Vl 
|ribus principis illudere.” We since learn from “ Lov- 
|don’s Encyclopedia,” sec. 1145, that this passage w2s 
| suggested by Forsyth to Walpole, who promised to insert 
| it in the second edition of his “ Essay,” but failed to do s°. 
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Evelyn—than which “a more glorious and re- 
freshing object”’ did not exist under heaven— 
‘‘ one hundred and sixty foot in length, seven foot 
high, and five in diameter’’—which he could show 
in his *‘ poor gardens at any time of the year, 
glitt’ring with its arm’d and vernish’d leaves—the 
taller standards, at orderly distances, blushing 
with their natural corall’’—that mocked at ‘ the 
rudest assaults of the weather, the beasts, or 
hedge-breaker—even this is vanished without a 
solitary sucker to show where it once stood. 
Proof it long was against the wind and ‘ weather,”’ 
nay, against time itself, but not against the auto- 
cratic pleasure of a barbarian Czar. The “‘beast”’ 
and the ** hedge-breaker’’ were united in the per- 
son of Peter the Great, whose great pleasure, 
when studying at Deptford, was to be driven in a 
wheelbarrow, or drive one himself, through this 
very hedge, which its planter deemed impregna- 
ble! If he had ever heard, which he probably 
had not, of Evelyn's boast, he might have thus 
loved to illustrate the triumph of despotic will and 
brute force over the most amiable and simple affec- 
tions; but at any rate the history of this hedge 





affords a curious instance not only of the change | 
of gardening taste, but of the mutability and | 
strangeness of all earthly things. 

No associations are stronger than those con- 
nected with a garden. It is the first pride of an 
emigrant settled on some distant shore to have a little | 
garden as like as he can make it to the one he left | 
athome. A pot of violets or mignionette is one | 
of the highest luxuries to an Anglo-Indian. In| 
the bold and picturesque scenery of Batavia, the | 
Dutch can, from feeling, no more dispense with | 
their little moats round their houses than they 
could, from necessity, in the flat swamps of their 
native land. Sir John Hobhouse discovered an! 
Englishman’s residence on the shore of the Helle-| 
spont by the character of his shrubs and flowers. 
Louis XVIIT., on his restoration te France, made | 
in the park of Versailles the fac-simile of the gar-| 
den at Hartwell ; and there was no more asnialie' 
trait in the life of that accomplished prince. Na- 
poleon used to say that he should know his father’s | 
garden in Corsica blindfold by the smell of the | 
earth; and the hanging gardens of Babylon are | 
said to have been raised by the Median queen of | 
Nebuchadnezzar on the flat and naked plains of 
her adopted country, to remind her of the hills and | 
woods of her childhood. 

Why should we speak of the plane-trecs of | 
Plato—Shakspeare’ s mulberry -tree—Pope’ s wil-| 
low—Byron’s elm? Why describe Cicero at his | 
Tusculum—Evelyn at Wooton—Pitt at Ham! 
Common—Walpole at Houghton—Grenville at 
Dropmore ? Why dwell on Bacon’s “ little tufts | 
of thyme,” or Fox’s geraniums ' There is a! 
spirit in the garden as well as in the wood, and | 
“the lilies of the field’? supply food for the imagi- | 
nation as well as materials for sermons. “ Talke | 
of perfect happiness or pleasure, says old Gerarde | 
to the “ courteous and well willing reader,” from 


| flues in every variety of pit, 
| wall, 


his “ house in Holborn, within the suburbs of | pits. 
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London”’—*‘ and what place was so fit for that as 
the garden-place wherein Adam was set te be the 
herbalist? Whither did the poets hunt for their 
sincere delights but into the gardens of Alcinous, 
of Adonis, and the orchards of the Hesperides? 
Where did they dream that heaven should be but 
in the pleasant garden of Elysium? Whither doe 
all men walke for their honest recreation but 
thither where the earth hath most beneficially 
painted her face with flourishing colors’ And what 
season of the yeare more longed for than the 
spring, whose gentle breath enticeth forth the 
kindly sweets, and makes them yield their fragrant 
smells ?”’ 

And what country, we may add, so suited, and 
climate so attempered, to yield the full enjoyment 
of the pleasures and blessings of a garden, as our 
own't Everybody knows the remark of Charles 
II., first promulgated by Sir W. Temple, “that 
there were more days in the year in which one 
could enjoy oneself in the open air in England than 
in any other portion of the known world.” This, 
which contains so complete an answer to the 
weather-grumblers of our island, bears also along 
with it a most encouraging truth to those ‘* who 
love to live in gardens.’’ There is no country 
that offers the like advantages to horticulture. 
Perhaps there is not one plant in the wide world 
wholly incapable of being cultivated in England 
The mosses and lichens dragged from under the 
snows of Iceland, and the tenderest creepers of the 
tropical jungles, are alike subject to the art of the 
British gardener. Artificial heat and cold, by the 
due application of steam and manure, sun and 
shade, hot and cold water, and even ice—mautings, 
frame, conservative 
conservatory, greenhouse, hot-house, and 
stove, seem to have realized every degree of tem 
perature from Kamtschatka to Singapore. But 
apart from artificial means, the natural mildness of 
our sky is most favorable to plants brought from 
countries of either extreme of temperature ; and, 
as their habits are better known and attended to, 
not a year passes without acclimatizing many 
heretofore deemed too tender for the open air. 
Gardeners are reasonably cautious in not exposing 
at once a newly-introduced exotic ; and thus we 
know that when Parkinson wrote, in 1629, the 
larch, and the laurel—then called bay-cherry— 
were still protected in winter. We are now daily 
adding to the list of our hardy plants; hydran- 
| geas, the tree-peony, fuchsias, salvias, altrome- 
rias, and Cape-bulbs, are now found, with little or 
no protection, to stand our mid-England winters. 

Then we alone have in perfection the three 
main elements of gardening, flowers apart, in our 
lawns, our gravel, and our evergreens. It is the 
greatest stretch of foreign luxury to emulate these. 
The lawns at Paris, to say nothing of Naples, 
are regularly irrigated to keep up even the sem- 
blance of English verdure ; and at the gardens of 
Versailles, and Caserta, near Naples, the walks 
have been supplied from the Kensington gravel- 
It is not probably generally known that 
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among our exportations are every year a large | gorgeousness and lustre of more tropical flowers, 


quantity of evergreens for the markets of France 
and Germany, and that there are some nurserymen 
almost wholly engaged in this branch of trade. 
This may seem the more remarkable to those who 
fancy that, from the superiority of foreign cli- 
mates, any English tree would bear a continental 
winter ; but the bare appearance of the French 
gardens mostly composed as they are of deciduous 
trees, would soon convince them of the contrary. 
It is not the severity or length of our December 
nights that generally destroys our more tender ex- 
otic plants, but it is the late frosts of April and 
May—those “‘ nipping frosts,’’ which, coming on 
after the plant has enjoyed warmth enough to set the 
sap in action, freeze its life-blood to the heart's 
core, and cause it to wither and die. The late 
winter of 1837-8 proved this fact distinctly, which 
had hardly been sufficiently remarked before. 
That year, which cut down even our cypresses, 
and china-roses, and from which our gorse-fields 
have hardly yet recovered, while it injured nearly 
every plant and tree on south walls and in shel- 
tered borders, and in all forward situations, 
spared the tenderest kinds on north walls and ex- 
posed places ; and in Scotland the destruction was 
hardly felt at all. It was the backwardness of 
their growing state that saved these plants; and 
the knowledge of this fact has already been 
brought to bear in several recent experiments. 
The double yellow rose, for instance, one of the 
most delicate of its class, is now flowered with 
great success in a northern exposition. It has led 
men also to study the hybernation of plants—per- 
haps the most important research in which horti- 
culturists have of late engaged ; and it has been 
ascertained that this state of winter-rest is a most 
important element in their constitution; but no 
doubt it will also be found that—as the dormouse, 
the sloth, the snake, the mole, &c., undergo a 
greater or less degree of torpidity, and some re- 
quire it not at all—so in plants, the length and 
degree will vary very much in different species, 
and according to their state of artificial cultiva- 
tion. As a general rule, young gardeners must 


we are more than compensated by the delicacy and 
variety of their perfume ; and just as our woods, 
vocal with the nightingale, the blackbird, and the 
thrush, can well spare the gaudy feathers of the 
macaw, so can we resign the oncidiums, the cac- 
tuses, and the ipomeas of the tropics, for the de- 
licious fragrance of our wild banks of violets, our 
lilies-of-the-valey, and our woodbine, or even for 
the passing whiff of a hawthorn bush, a clover or 
bean field, or a gorse-common. 

With such hedgerow flowers within his reach, 
and in so favorable a climate, it is not to be won- 
dered that the garden of the English cottager has 
been remarked among our national distinctions, 
These may be said to form the foreground of that 
peculiar English scenery, which is filled up by our 
hedge-rows and our parks. The ingenious author- 
ess of ‘* Leila in England’’* makes the little new- 
landed girl exclaim for the want of ‘* fountain-trees”’ 
and ** green parrots.”’ This is true to nature—but 
not less so the real enthusiasm of Miss Sedgwick, 
on her first arriving in England, at the cottage-gar- 
dens of the Isle of Wight. Again and again she 
fixes upon them as the most pleasing and striking 
feature in a land where everything was new to her. 
Long may they so continue! It is a trait of which 
England may well be proud ; for it speaks—would 
we could trace it everywhere !—of peace, and of 
the leisure, and comfort, and contentedness of those 
who * shall never cease from the land.”’ 

We would make gardens in general a test of na- 
tional prosperity and happiness. As long as the 
British nobleman continues to take an interest in 
his avenues and hothouses—his lady in her conser- 
vatories and parterres—the squire overlooks his 
laborers’ allotments—the ‘ squiresses and squiri- 
nas’’ betake themselves and their flowers to the 
neighboring horticultural show—the citizen sets up 
his cucumber-frame in his back-yard—his dame her 
lilacs and almond-trees in the front court—the me- 
chanic breeds his prize-competing auriculas—the 
cottager rears his sun-flowers and sweet-Williams 
before his door—and even the collier sports his 
** posy jacket’’—as long, in a word, as this common 





take heed not prematurely to force the juices 
into action in spring, nor to keep them too lively 


in winter, unless they are well prepared with | 
“eee | 
good and sufficient protection till all the frosts are | 


over. ‘The practical effect of these observations 
will be, that many plants which have hitherto only 


been cultivated by those who have had flues and} 


greenhouses at their command, will now be grown 
in as great or greater perfection by those who can 
afford them a dry, though not a warm shelter. 
One instance may serve as an example ; the scar- 
let geranium, one of the greatest treasures of our 
parterres, if taken up from the ground in autumn, 
after the wood is thoroughly ripened, and hung up 
in a dry room, without any soil attaching to it, 
will be found ready, the next spring, to start in a 
new life of vigor and beauty. 

One characteristic of our native plants we must 
mention, that if we miss in them something of the 





| 
| 





interest pervades every class of society, so long 
shall we cling to the hope that our country is des- 
tined to outlive all her difficulties and dangers 
Not because, like the Peris, we fight with flowers, 
and build amaranth bowers, and bind our enemies 
in links of roses—but because all this implies mu- 
tual interest and intercourse of every rank, and de- 
pendence of one class upon another—because it 
promotes an interchange of kindnesses and favors 
—hecause it speaks of proprietors dwelling on their 
hereditary acres, and the poorest laborer having an 
interest in the soil; because it gives a local attach:- 
ment, and healthy exercise and innocent recreation, 
and excites a love of the country and love of our 
own country, and a spirit of emulation, devoid of 
bitterness ; because it tells of wealth wisely spent, 


*This is a pleasing continuation of ‘her “ Leila, or the 
Island.” All Miss Tytler’s books for children are worthy 
of being generally known. 
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and competence widely diffused, of taste cultivated, 
and seience practically applied; because, unlike 
Napoleon's great lie, it does bring ‘‘ peace to the 
cottage,” while it blesses the palace, and every 
virtuous home between those wild extremes; be- 
cause it bespeaks the appreciation of what is nata- 
ral, and simple, and pure; teaches men to set the 
divine law of excellence above the low human stand- 
ard of utility; and because, above all, in the most 
lovely and bountiful of God’s works, it leads them 
up to him that made them, not in a mere dumb, in- 
active admiration of his wonderful designs, but to 
bless him that he has given them pleasures beyond 
their actual necessities; the means of a cheerful 
countenance, as well as of a strong heart. 

Still more—because—if ours be not too rude a 
step to venture within such hallowed ground—it 





speaks of a Christian people employed in an occu- 
pation, which, above all others, is the parable that | 
conveys the deepest truths to them—which daily | 
reads them silent lessons, if their hearts would | 
hear, of the vanity of earthly pomp, of the beauty | 
of heavenly simplicity, and purity, and lowliness of | 
mind, of contentment and unquestioning faith— | 
which sets before them, in the thorns and thistles, 
a remembrance of their fallen state—in the cedar, | 
and the olive, and the palm-tree, the promise of a! 
better country—which hourly recalls to their mind | 
the agony and the burial of him who made a gar-| 
den the scene of both, and who bade us mark and | 
consider such things, how they bud, and ‘how 
they grow,’ giving us in the vine a type of his 
church, and in the fig-tree of his coming. 

Again, we would ask those who think that na- 
tional amelioration is to be achieved by dose upon 
dose of reform or red-tapery, where should we 
now have been without our savings-banks, our allot- 
ment system, and our cottage gardens? And lest 
we should be thought to have been led away from 
flowers to the more general subject, we will add 
that when we see a plot set apart for a rosebush, 
and a gilliflower, and a carnation, it is enough for 
us; if the jasmine and the honeysuckle embower | 
the porch without, we may be sure that there is a 
potato and a cabbage and an onion for the pot 
within ; if there be not plenty there, at least there 
isno want; if not happiness, the nearest approach 
to it in this world—content. 

Yes! in the poor man’s garden grow, 
Far more than herbs and flowers ; 


Kind thoughts, contentment, peace of mind, 
And joy for weary hours. 





Gardening not only affords common ground for 
the high and low, but like Christianity itself, it 
offers peculiar blessings and privileges to the poor 
man, which the very possession of wealth denies. 
‘ The Spitalfields weaver may derive more pleasure 
from his green box of smoked auriculas,”’ than the 
lordly possessors of Sion, or Chatsworth, or Stowe, 
or Alton, from their hundreds of decorated acres ; 
because not only personal superintendence, but ac- 
tual work is necessary for the true enjoyment of a 
garden. We must know our flowers, as well as 





buy them. Our great-grandmothers, who—before 
they were great-grandmothers—“ flirted on the sunny 





terraces, or strolled along the arched and shaded 
alleys’’ of our old manor-houses, 


had their own little garden, where they knew every 
flower, because they were few; and every name 
because they were simple. Their rosebushes and 
gilliflowers were dear to them, because themselves 
had pruned, and watered, and watched them—had 
marked from day to day their opening buds, and 
removed their fading blossoms—and had cherished 
each choicest specimen for the posy to be worn at 
the christening of the squire’s heir, or on my lord’s 
birthday. 

In a like strain the wise and good author of 
** Human Life’’ beautifully says— 


I would not have my garden too extended; not 
because flowers are not the most delicious things, 
speaking to the sentiments as well as to the senses, 
but on account of the intrinsic and superior value 


| of moderation. When interests are divided, they 


are not so strong. Three acres of flowers and a 
regiment of gardeners bring no more pleasure than 
a sufficiency. Besides which, in the smaller pos- 
session there is more room for the mental pleasure 
to step in and refine all that which is sensual. We 
become acquainted, as it were, and even form friend- 
ships, with individual flowers. We bestow more 
care upon their bringing up and progress. They 
seem sensible of our favor, absolutely to enjoy it, 
and make pleasing returns by their beauty, health, 
and sweetness. In this respect a hundred thou- 
sand roses, which we look at en masse, do not iden- 
tify themselves in the same manner as even a very 
small border; and hence, if the cottager’s mind is 
properly attuned, the little cottage-garden may give 
him more real delight than belongs to the owner of 
a thousand acres. All this is so entirely nature, 
that give me a garden well kept, however small, 


two or three spreading trees, and a mind at ease, 


and | defy the world. 


Nor do we find anything contravening this, in 
Cowley’s wish that he might have ‘* a small house 
and large garden, few friends, and many books.”’ 
Doubtless he coveted neither the Bodleian nor 
Chatsworth, and intended his garden to be “ large’’ 
only in comparison with his other } ossessions. 

It is this unlimited expenditure and unlimited 
interest which a garden requires, combined with 
the innocence of the amusement, that renders it so 
great a blessing—more even than to the cottager 
himself—to the country clergyman. We must 
leave to the novelist to sketch the happy party 
which every summer's evening finds busied on 
many an English vicarage-lawn, with their trow- 
els and watering-pots, and all the paraphernalia of 
amateur gardeners; though we may ask the utili- 
tarian, if he would deign to scan so simple a group, 
from the superintending vicar to the water-carrying 
schoolboy, where he would better find developed 
‘*the greatest happiness of the greatest number,”’ 
than among those very objects and that very oceu- 
pation where utility is not only banished, but con- 
demned. 

We would have our clergy know that there is no 
readier way to a parishioner’s heart—next to visit- 
ing his house, which, done in health and in sick- 
ness, is the keystone of our blessed parochial system 
—than to visit his garden, suggesting and superin- 
tending improvements, distributing seeds, and slips, 






































































and flowers, and lending or giving such gardening 
books as would be useful for his limited domain. 
And many a poor scholar, in some obscure curacy, 
out of the way of railroads and book-clubs, 


In life’s stillest shade reclining, 
In desolation unrepining, 

Without a hope on earth to find 
A mirror in an answering mind, 


has made the moral and intellectual wilderness in 
which he is cast bloom for him in his trees, and 
herbs, and flowers; and if unable, from the nar- 
rowness of his means and situation, 


To raise the terrace or to sink the grot, 


has found his body refreshed and his spirits light- 
ened, in growing the salad to give a relish to his 
simple meal, and the flower to bedeck his thread- 
bare button-hole—enabled by these recreations to 
bear up against those little every-day annoyances 
which, though hardly important enough to tax our 
faith or our philosophy, make up in an ill-regulated 
or unemployed mind the chief ills of life. 

Pope, who professed that of all his works he was 
most proud of his garden, said also, with more na- 
ture and truth, that he ‘ pitied the man who had 
completed everything in his garden.”” To pull 
down and destroy is quite as natural to man as to 
build up and improve, and this love of alteration 
may help to account for the many changes of style 
in gardening that have taken place. The course 
of tue seasons, the introduction of new flowers, the 
growth of trees, will always of themselves give the 
gardener enough to do; and if the flower garden 
is perfect, and there is a nook of spare ground at 
hand, instead of extending his parterres, which 
cannot be kept too neat, he had better devote it to 
an arboretum for choice trees and shrubs; or take 
up with some one extensive class—as for a thorn- 
ery or a pinery; or make it a wilderness-like mix- 
ture of all kinds. Such ground will not require 
mowing more than twice or thrice in the year, and 
will afford much pleasure, without much labor and 
expense. If there is a little damp nook or dell, 
with rock-work and water at command, let it by all 
means be made a fernery, for which Mr. Newman’s 
book will supply plenty of materials. 

But we are straying too far from our immediate 
subject of flower gardens and flowers, and with a 
few more remarks upon the latter, we must bring 
this dissertation to a close; otherwise we should 
have something to say of the unique beauties of 
Redleaf, and the splendid Italian garden lately de- 
signed at Trentham by the genius of Mr. Barry ; 
something more, too, of the gorgeous new importa- 
tions which every day is now bringing, some for 
the first time, into blossom. We are even prom- 
ised new varieties of orchideous plants from Mr. 
Rollisson’s experiments in raising seedlings for the 
first time in this country. 

To produce new seedling varieties of one’s own, 
by hybridizing and other mysteries of the priests of 
Flora, is indeed the highest pleasure and the deep- 
est esotericism of the art. The impregnating them 
is to venture within the very secrets of creation, 
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and the naming them carries us back to one of the 
highest privileges of our first parents. The off. 
spring becomes our own igyor; which, according 
to Aristotle claims the highest degree of our Jove 
We should feel that, in leaving them, we were 
leaving friends, and address them in the words of 
Eve, 
O flowers, 
My early visitation and my last 
At even, which I had bred up with tender hand, 
From the first opening bud, and gave ye names, 
Who now shall rear ye to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount? 
Par. Lost, xi. 

We cannot but admire the practice of the Church 
of Rome, which calls in the aid of floral decorations 
on her high festivals. If we did not feel convinced 
that it was the most bounden duty of the Chureh 
of England at the present moment, to give no un- 
necessary offence by restorations in indifferent mat- 
ters, we should be inclined to advocate, notwith- 
standing the denunciations of some of the early 
fathers, some slight exception in the case of our 
own favorites. We shall not easily forget the 
effect of a long avenue of orange-trees in the cathe- 
dral of St. Gudule at Brussels, calling to mind as 
it did the expression of the psalmist—*t Those that 
be planted in the house of the Lord shall flourish 
in the courts of our God.’? The white lily is held 
throughout Spain and Italy the emblem of the Vir- 
gin’s purity, and frequently decorates her shrines; 
and many other flowers, dedicated to some saint, 
are used in profusion on the day of his celebration 
The %ak-leaf and the palm-branch have with us 
their loyal and religious anniversary, and the holly 
still gladdens the hearts of all good churchmen at 
Christmas—a custom which the Puritans never 
succeeded in effacing from the most cant-ridden 
parish in the kingdom. Latterly, flowers have 
been much used among us in festivals, and proces- 
sions, and gala-days of all kinds—the dahlia fur- 
nishing, in its symmetry and variety of coloring, an 
excellent material for those who, perhaps, in their 
young days sowed their own initials in mustard- 
and-cress, to inscribe in their maturer years their 
sovereign’s name in flowers. Flowering plants 
and shrubs are at the same time becoming more 
fashionable in our London ball-rooms. No dread 
of ‘‘noxious exhalations’’ deters mammas from 
cecorating their halls and staircases with flowers 
of every hue and fragrance, nor their daughters 
from braving the headaches and pale cheeks, which 
are said to arise from such innocent and beautiful 
causes. We would go one step further, and re- 
place all artificial flowers by natural ones, on the 
dinner-table and in the hair. Some of the more 
amaranthine flowers, as the camellia and the hoya, 
which can bear the heat of crowded rooms, or those 
of regular shapes, as the dahlia and others, would, 
we are sure, with a little contrivance in adjusting 
and preserving them, soon eclipse the most artist 
cal wreaths of Natier and Forster, and we wil! veo 
ture to promise a good partner for a waltz aad for 
life to the first fair débutante who will take courage 
to adopt the natural flower in her ‘“ sunny locks.” 
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CHAPTER III.—-OLAF AND HIS NEWS. 


Wuen M. Kollsen appeared the next morning, 
the household had so much of its usual air that no 
stranger would have imagined how it had been oc- 
cupied the day before. The large room was fresh 
strewn with evergreen sprigs ; the breakfast-table 
stood at one end, where each took breakfast, stand- 
ing, immediately on coming down stairs. At the 
bottom of the room was a busy group. The shoe- 
maker, who travelled this way twice a year, had 
appeared this morning, and was already engaged 
upon the skins which had been tanned on the 
farm, and kept in readiness for him. He was in- 
structing Oddo in the making of the tall boots of 
the country ; and Oddo was so eager to have a 
pair in whieh he might walk knee-deep in the 
snow when the frosts should be over, that he gave 
all his attention to the work. Peder was twisting 
strips of leather, thin and narrow, into whips. 
Rolf and Hund were silently intent upon a sort 
of work which the Norwegian peasant delights in 
—carving wood. They spoke only to answer 
Peder’s questions about the progress of the work. 
Peder loved to hear about their carving, and to 
feel it; for he had been remarkable for his skill 
in the art, as long as his sight lasted. 

Erlingsen was reading the newspaper, which 
must go away in the pastor’s pocket. Madame 
was spinning ; and her daughters sat busily ply- 
ing their needles with Erica, in a corner of the 
apartment. The three were putting the last 
stitches to the piece of work which the pastor 
was also to carry away with him, as his fee for 
his services of yesterday. It was an eider-down 
coverlid, of which Rolf had procured the down, 
from the islets in the fiord frequented by the eider- 
duck, and Erica had woven the cover, and quilted 
it, with the assistance of her young ladies, in an 
elegant pattern. The other house-maiden was in 
the chambers, hanging out the bedding in an up- 
per gallery to air, as she did on all days of fair 
weather. 

The whole party rose when M. Kollsen entered 
the room, but presently resumed their employ- 
ments, except Madame Erlingsen, who conducted 
the pastor to the breakfast-table, and helped him 
plentifully to reindeer-ham, bread and butter, and 
corn-brandy—the usual breakfast. M. Kollsen 
carried his plate, and ate, as he went round to 
converse with each group. First, he talked poli- 
tics a little with his host, by the fire-side ; in the 
midst of whieh conversation Erlingsen managed 
to intimate that nothing would be heard of Nipen 
to-day, if the subject was let alone by themselves: 
ahint which the clergyman was willing to take, 
as he supposed it meant in deference to his views. 
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‘*We hope you will like this coverlid, for we 
have made an entirely new pattern, on purpose for 
it. Orga, you have the pattern. Do show M. Koll- 
sen how pretty it looks on paper.” 

M. Kolisen did not know much about such things ; 
but he admired as much as he could. 

** That lily of the valley, see, is mamma's idea ; 
and the barberry, answering to it, is mine. That 
tree in the middle is all Erica’s work—entirely ; 
but the squirrel upon it, we never should have 
thought of. It was papa who put that into our 
heads, and it is the most original thing in the 
whole pattern. Erica has worked it beautifully, to 
be sure.” 

**] think we have said quite enough about it,” 
observed Erica, smiling and blushing. ‘I hope 
M. Kollsen will accept it. The down is Rolf’s 
present.”’ 

Rolf rose, and made his bow, and said he had 
had pleasure in preparing his small offering. 

‘**And I think,” said Erlingsen, ‘it is pretty 
plain that my little girls have had pleasure in their 
part of the work. It is my belief that they are 
sorry it is so nearly done.” 

M. Kollsen graciously accepted the gift—took 
up the coverlid and weighed it in his hand, in order 
to admire its lightness, compared with its hand- 
some size; and then bent over the carvers, to see 
what work was under their hands. 

‘© A bell-collar, sir,’ said Hund, showing his 
piece of wood. ‘‘I am making a complete set for 
our cows, against they go to the mountain, come 
| summer.” 
| “A pulpit, sir,”’ explained Rolf, showing his 
| work in his turn. 
| 
} 








**A pulpit! Really! And who isto preach in it?” 
** You, sir, of course,” replied Erlingsen. ‘‘ Long 
| before you came—from the time the new church was 
| begun, we meant it should have a handsome pulpit. 
| Six of us within a round of twenty miles, undertook 
the six sides; and Rolf has great hopes of having 
| the basement allotted to him afterwards. The best 
| workman is to do the basement; and I think Rolf 
| bids fair to be the one. This is good work, sir.”’ 
‘* Exquisite,’ said the pastor. ‘I question 
_ whether our native carvers may not be found equal 
| to any whose works we hear so much of in popish 
churches in other countries. And there is no doubt 
of the superiority of their subjects. Look at these 
elegant twining flowers, and that fine brooding 
eagle! How much better to copy the beautiful 
| works of God that are before our eyes, than to 
| make durable pictures of the popish idolatries and 
_ superstitions, which should all have been forgotten 
| as soon as possible! I hope that none of the impi- 
ous idolatries which, I am ashamed to say, still lin- 
| ger among us, will find their way into the arts by 





Then he complimented Madame Erlingsen on the which future generations will judge us.” 


exeellenee of her ham, and helped himself again ; 
and next drew near the girls. 


The pastor stopped, on seeing that his hearers 
looked at one another, as if conscious. A few 


Erica blushed, and was thinking how she should | words, he judged, would be better than more ; and 


explain that she wished his acceptance of her 


work, when Frolich saved her the awkwardness 
by saying, 


, he went on to Peder, passing by Oddo without a 
word of notice. The party had indeed glanced 
consciously at each other; for it so happened that 
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the very prettiest piece Rolf had ever carved was 
a bow! on which he had shown the water-sprite’s 
hand (and never was hand so delicate as the water- 
sprite’s) beckoning the heron to come and fish when 
the river begins to flow. 

When Erica heard M. Kollsen inquiring of Peder 
about his old wife, she started up from her work, 
and said she must run and prepare Ulla for the pas- 
tor’s visit. Poor Ulla would think herself forgotten 
this morning, it was growing so late, and nobody 
had been over to see her. 

Ulla, however, was far from having any such 
thoughts. ‘There sat the old woman, propped up 
in bed, knitting as fast as fingers could move, 
and singing, with her soul in her song, though her 
voice was weak and unsteady. She was covered 
with an eider-down quilt, like the first lady in the 
land; but this luxury was a consequence of her 
being old and ill, and having friends who cared for 
her infirmities. There was no other luxury. Her 
window was glazed with thick flaky glass, through 
which nothing could be seen distinctly. The shelf, 
the table, the clothes’ chest, were all of rough fir- 
wood; and the walls of the house were of logs, 
well stuffed with moss in all the crevices, to keep 
out the cold. There are no dwellings so warm in 
winter and cool in summer as well-built log-houses ; 
and this house had everything essential to health 
and comfort; but there was nothing more, unless 
it was the green sprinkling of the floor, and the 
clean appearance of everything the room contained, 
from Ulla’s cap to the wooden platters on the shelf. 

**T thought you would come,” said Ulla, “1 
knew you would come, and take my blessing on 
your betrothment, and my wishes that you may 
soon be seen with the golden crown.* I must not 
say that I hope to see you crowned; for we all 
know—and nobody so well as I, that it is I that 
stand between you and your crown. I often think 
of it, my dear pe 

‘*Then I wish you would not, Ulla; you know 
that.”’ 

**T do know it, my dear; and I would not be for 
hastening God’s appointments. Let all be in his 
own time. And I know, by myself, how happy 
you may be—you and Rolf—while Peder and I are 
failing and dying. I only say that none wish for 
your crowning more than we. O, Erica! you have 
a fine lot in having Rolf.” 

** Indeed, I know it Ulla.’’ 

**Do but look about you, dear, and see how he 
keeps the house. And if you were to see him give 
me my cup of coffee, and watch over Peder, you 
would consider what he is likely to be to a pretty 
young thing like you, when he is what he is to two 
worn-out old creatures like us.”’ 

Erica did not need convincing about these things ; 
but she liked to hear them. 

‘* Where is he now?” asked Ulla. 
ask where everybody is, at this season ; people go 
about staring at the snow, as if they had no eyes to 








**T always | 
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lose. That is the way my husband did. Do make 


Rolf take care of his precious eyes, Erica. Is he 
abroad to-day, my dear?’’ 
** By this time he is,’’ replied Erica. ‘T Jog 


him at work at the pulpit 4s 

“Aye! trying his eyes with fine carving, as 
Peder did !”’ 

** But,”’ continued Erica, ** there was news this 
morning of a lodgment of logs at the top of the 
foss ;* and they were all going except Peder to 
slide them down the gully to the fiord. The gully 
is frozen so slippery, that the work will not take 
long. They will make a raft of the logs in the 
fiord ; and either Rolf or Hund will carry them out 
to the islands when the tide ebbs.”’ 

** Will it be Rolf, do you think, or Hund, 
dear ?”’ 

“I wish it may be Hund. If it be Rolf, | 
shall go with him. O, Ulla! I cannot lose sight 
of him after what happened last night. Did you 
hear? Ido wish Oddo would grow wiser.” 

Ulla shook her head, and then nodded, to inti- 
mate that they would not talk of Nipen. And she 
began to speak of something else. 

‘** How did Hund conduct himself yesterday’ | 
heard my husband’s account; but you know 
Peter could say nothing of his looks. Did you 
mark his countenance, dear?’ 

** Indeed, there was no helping it—any more 
than one can help watching a storm-cloud as it 
comes up.” 

**So it was dark and wrathful, was it—that 
ugly face of hist Well it might be, dear ;—well 
it might be.” 

‘The worst was—worse than all his dark 
looks together—O, Ulla! the worst was his leap 
and ery of joy when he heard what Oddo had 
done, and that Nipen was made our enemy. Ile 
looked like an evil spirit when he fixed his eyes on 
me, and snapped his fingers.”’ 

Ulla shook her head mournfully, and then asked 
Erica to put another peat on the fire. 

**T really should like to know,”’ said Erica ina 
low voice, when she resumed her seat on the bed 
—‘*] am sure you can tell me if you would, what 
is the real truth about Hund—what it is that 
weighs upon his heart.’ 

“*T will tell you,” replied Ulla. ‘* You are 
not one that will go blabbing it, so that Hund shall 
meet with taunts, and have his sore heart made 
sorer. I will tell you, my dear, though there is 
no one else but our mistress that I would tell; 
and she, no doubt, knows it already. Hund was 
born and reared a good way to the south—not far 
from Bergen. In mid-winter, four years since, 
his master sent him on an errand of twenty miles, 
to carry some provisions to a village in the upper 
country. He did his errand ; and, so far, all was 
well. The village people asked him, for charity, 





* Waterfall. Pine-trunks felled in the forest are drawn 


| over the frozen snow to the banks of a river, or to the top 


of a waterfall, whence they may be either slid down over 


* Peasant brides in Norway wear, on their wedding- | the ice, or left to be carried down by the floods, at the melt- 


day, a coronet of paste-board, covered with gilt paper. 


| ing of the snows in the spring. 
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to carry three orphan children on his sledge some, ‘I have often wondered,” said Erica, ‘‘ where 
miles on the way to Bergen, and to leave them at |on the face of the earth that wretch was wander- 
a house he had to pass on his road, where they |ing: and it is Hund! And he wanted to live in 
would be taken care of till they could be fetched ‘this very house 
from Bergen. Hund was an obliging young fel- | round the room. . 
low then, and he made no objection. He took the| ‘And to marry you, dear. Erlingsen would 
little things, and saw that the two elder were well | never have allowed that. But the thought has 
wrapped up from the cold. The third he took | plunged the poor fellow deeper, instead of saving 
within his arms, and on his knee as he drove, | him, as he hoped. He now has envy aud jealousy 
clasping it warm against his breast. So those ,at his heart, besides the remorse which he will 


say who saw them set off; and it is confirmed carry to his grave.”’ 
by one who met the sledge on the road, and heard | ‘* And revenge !”’ said Erica, shuddering. ‘I 
the children prattling to Hund, and Hund laugh- |tell you he leaped for joy that Nipen was offend- 
ing merrily at their little talk. Before they had ied. Here is some one coming,’’ she exclaimed, 
got half way, however, a pack of hungry wolves | starting from her seat, as a shadow flitted over the 
burst out upon them from a hollow to the right of \thick window pane, and a hasty knock was heard 
the road. The brutes followed close at the back | at the door. 
of the sledge and - ‘* You are a coward, if ever there was one,”’ 
“@Q, stop!” cried Erica, ‘‘ I know that story. | said Ulla, smiling. ‘‘ Hund never comes here ; 
Is it possible that Hund is the man? No need to | so you need not look so frightened. What is to 
go on, Ulla,” be done, if you look so at dinner, or the next 
But Ulla thought there was always need to |time you meet him? It will be the ruin of some 
finish a story that she had begun; and she pro-|of us. Go—open the door, and do not keep the 
ceeded. pastor waiting.”’ 
‘Closer and closer the wolves pressed, and it) There was another knock before Eriea could 
is thought Hund saw one about to spring at his | reach the door, and Frolich burst in. 
throat. It was impossible for the horse to go| ‘Such news!’ she cried—** You never heard 
faster than it did, for it went like the wind; but = news.”" 
so did the beasts. Hund snatched up one of the ‘*T wish there never was any news,’’ exclaimed 
children behind him, and threw. it over the back Erica, almost pettishly. 


of the sledge; and this stopped the pack for a ** Good or bad?’ inquired Ulla. 





,’ she continued, looking 





litle. On galloped the horse; but the wolves **O, bad—very bad,’’ declared Frolich, who 
were soon crowding round again, with the blood looked as if she would rather have it than none, 
freezing on their muzzles. It was easier to) ‘* Here is company. Olaf, the drug-merchant, is 
throw the second child than the first; and Hund come. Father did not expect him these three 
did it. It was harder to give up the third—the | weeks.” 

dumb infant that nestled to his breast; but Hund| ‘ This is not bad news, but good,”’ said Ulla 
was in mortal terror; and a man beside himself ‘* Who knows but he may bring me a cure ?”’ 

with terror has all the cruelty of a pack of wolves. ** We will all beg him to cure you, dear Ulla,” 
Hund flung away the infant, and ‘just saved him- | said Frolich, stroking the old woman’s white hair 
self. Nobody at home questioned him, for no- | smooth upon her forehead. ‘* But he tells us 
body knew about the orphans; and he did not |shocking things. ‘There is a pirate vessel among 
tell. But he was unsettled, and looked wild; | the islands. She was seen off Soroe, some time 
and his talk, whenever he did speak, night or day, |ago ; but she is much nearer to us now. There 
was of wolves, for the three days that he remained | was a farm-house seen burning on Alten fiord, 
after his return. Then there was a questioning last week ; and as the family are all gone, and 
along the road, about the orphan children; and nothing but ruins left; there is little doubt the 


Hund heard of it, and started off into the woods. 
By putting things together—what Hund had 
dropped in his agony of mind, and what had been 
seen and heard on the road, the whole was made 
out, and the country rose to find Hund. He was 
hunted like a bear, in the forest and on the moun- 
tain; but he had got to the coast in time, and was 
taken in a boat, it is thought, to Hammerfest. At 
any rate, he came here as from the north, and 
Wishes to pass for a northern man.”’ 

‘And does Erlingsen know all this ?”’ 

“Yes. The same person who told me told 
him. Erlingsen thinks he must meet with mercy ; 
for that none need mercy so much as the weak ; 
and Hund’s act was an act of weakness.” 

“Weakness !”’ cried Erica, with disgust. 

‘He is a coward, my dear; and death stared 





him in the face.” 


pirates lit the torch that did it. And the cod has 
been carried of from the beach, in the few places 
where any has been caught yet.”’ 

** They have not found out our fiord yet?’’ in- 
quired Ulla. 

**O, dear! Ihope not. But they may, any 
day. And father says, the coast must be raised, 
from Hammerfest to Tronyem, and a watch set 
till this wicked vessel can be taken or driven away. 
He was going to send a running message both 
ways ; but here is something else to be done first.’’ 

** Another misfortune ?’’ asked Erica, faintly. 

‘No; they say it is a piece of very good for- 
tune ;—at least for those who like bears’ feet for 
dinner. Somebody or other has lighted upon the 
great bear that got away in the summer, and poked 
her out of her den, on the fjelde. She is certainly 
abroad with her two last year’s cubs; and their 
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traces have been found just above, near the foss. 
Olaf had heard of her being roused; and Rolf and 
Hund have found her traces. Oddo has come 
running home to tell us; and father says he must 
get up a hunt before more snow falls, and we lose 
the tracks, or the family may establish themselves 


|to know whence these pirates came—what natiog 





THE FIORD. 


they were of, or whether a crew gathered from 
many nations. Olaf had advised Hund to go ang 
ask the pirates themselves all that he wanted to 


| 

/know; for there was no one else who could sat. 
ir . 
isfy him. 


Whereupon Hund had smiled grimly, 


among us, and make away with our first calves.’’ and gone back to his work. 


** Does he expect to kill them all ?”’ 

** 1 tell you, we are all to grow stout on bears’ 
feet. For my part, I like bears’ feet best on the 
other side of Tronyem.”’ 

** You will change your mind, Miss Frolich, 
when you see them on the table,”’ observed Ulla. 

‘** That is just what father said. And he asked 
how | thought Erica and Stiorna would like to 
have a den in their neighborhood when they got 
up to the mountain for the summer. OQ, it will 
be all right when the hunt is well over, and all the 
bears are dead. Meantime, I thought they were 
at my heels as I crossed the yard.”’ 

** And that made you burst in as you did. Did 
Olaf say anything about coming to see me? Has 
he plenty of medicines with him?”’ 

‘*O, certainly. That was the thing I came to 
say. He is laying out his medicines, while he 
warms himself; and then he is coming over, to 
see what he can do for your poor head. He 
asked about you directly; and he is frowning 
over his drugs, as if he meant to let them know 
that they must not trifle with you.” 

Ulla was highly pleased, and gave her direc- 
tions very briskly about the arrangement of the 
room. If it had been the grandest apartment 
of a palace, she could not have been more particu- 
lar as to where everything should stand. When 
all was to her mind, she begged Erica to step 
over, and inform Olaf that she was ready. 

When Erica opened the door, she instantly 
drew back and shut it again. 

** What now!’ asked Frolich. 
bears in the porch?” 

‘** Olaf is there,’’ replied Erica, in a whisper, 
* talking with Hund.” 

‘* Hund wants a cure for the heart-ache,”’ Fro- 
lich whispered in return ; ‘“‘or a charm to make 
some girl betroth herself to him;—a thing which 
no girl will do, but under a charm; for I don’t 
believe Stiorna would when it came to the point, 
though she likes to be attended to.” 

When Olaf entered, and Hund walked away, 
Frolich ran home, and Erica stood by the win- 
dow, ready to receive the travelling doctor’s 
opinion and directions, if he would vouchsafe any. 

** So Lam not the first to consult you to-day,” 
said Ulla. ‘‘It is rather hard that I should not 
have the best chance of luck, having been so long 
ill.” 

Olaf assured her that he would hear no com- 
plaints from another till he had given her the first- 
fruits of his wisdom in this district of his rounds. 
Hund was only inquiring of him where the pirate 
schooner was, having slid down from the height, 
as fast as his snow skates would carry him, on 
hearing the news from Oddo. He was also eager 


** Are all the 


Erica observed that she had heard her master 
say that it was foolish to boast that Norway need 
not mind when Denmark went to war, because jt 
would be carried on far out of sight aad hearing. 
So far from this, Erlingsen had said, that Denmark 
never went to war but pirates came to ravage the 
coast, from the North Cape to the Naze. Was 
not this the case now? Denmark had gone tw 
| war; and here were the pirates come to make her 
poor partner suffer. 

Olaf said this explained the matter; and he 
feared the business of the coast would suffer until 
a time of peace. Meanwhile, he must mind his 
| business. When he had heard all Ulla’s com- 
plaints, and ordered exactly what she wished— 
large doses of camphor and corn-brandy to keep 
off the night fever and daily cough, he was ready 
to hear whatever else Erica had to ask, for Ulla 
had hinted that Erica wanted advice. 

** 1 do not mind Ulla hearing my words,” said 
Erica. ‘*‘ She knows my trouble.’ 

** Tt isof the mind,’’ observed Olaf, solemnly, on 
discovering that Erica did not desire to have her 
pulse felt. 

“Yesterday was 
gan. 

‘*She was betrothed yesterday,’’ said Ula, 
**to the man of her heart. Rolf is such a young 
man , 

‘Olaf knows Rolf,’’ observed Erica. ‘ An 
unfortunate thing happened, at the end of the day, 
Olaf. Nipen was insulted.”’ And she told the 
story of Oddo’s prank, and implored the doctor to 
say if anything could be done to avert bad con- 
sequences. 

** No doubt,” replied Olaf. ‘* Look here! This 
will preserve you from any particular evil that you 
dread.”’ And he took from the box he earried 
under his arm a round piece of white paper, witha 
hole in the middle, through which a string was to 
be passed, to tie the charm round the neck. Erica 
shook her head. Such a charm would be of no 
use, as she did not know under what particular 
shape of misfortune Nipen’s displeasure would 
show itself. Besides, she was certain that nothing 
would make Rolfe wear a charm ; and she disdained 
to use any security which he might not share. 
Olaf could not help her in any other way; but 
inquired with sympathy when the next festival 
would take place. Then, all might be repaired by 
handsome treatment of Nipen. Till then, he 
advised Erica to wear his charm; as her lover 
could not be the worse fur her being so far safe. 
Erica blushed: she knew, but did not say, that 
harm would be done which no charm could repait 
if her lover saw her trying to save herself from 
dangers to which he remained exposed; and she 
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did not know what their betrothment was worth, if 
it did not give them the privilege of suffering to- 
gether. So she put back the charm into its place 
in the box, and, with a sigh, rose to return to the 
house. 

In the porch she found Oddo, eating something 
which caused him to make faces. Though it was 
in the open air, there was a strong smell of cam- 
phor, and something else less pleasant. 

“What are you doing, Oddo’” asked Erica: 
the question which Oddo was asked every day of 
his life. 

Oddo had observed Olaf’s practice among his 
patients of the household, and perceived that, for 
all complaints, of body or mind, he gave the two 
things, camphor and assafeetida—sometimes to- 
gether, and sometimes separately ; and always in 
corn-brandy. Oddo could not refrain from trying 
what these drugs were like ; so he helped himself 
to some of each; and as he could get no corn- 
brandy till dinner time, he was eating the medicines 
without. Such was the cause of his wry faces. If 
he had been anything but a Norway boy, he would 
have been the invalid of the house to-day, from the 


way to the hills with his bait. He considered his 
chance of training home the deer much more prob- 
able than that Erlingsen and his grandfather 
would allow him to hunt the bears; and he doubt- 
less judged rightly. 


CHAPTER IV.— ROVING HERE AND ROVING THERE. 


Tue establishment was now in a great hurry and 
bustle for an hour; after which time, it promised 
to be unusually quiet. 

M. Eollsen began to be anxious to be on the 
other side of the fiord. It was rather inconvenient ; 
as the two men were wanted to go in different di- 
rections, while their master took a third, to rouse 
the farmers for the bear-hunt. The hunters were 
all to arrive before night within a certain distance 
of the thickets where the bears were now believed 
to be. On calm nights, it was no great hardship 
to spend the dark hours in the bivouac of the 
country. Each party was to shelter itself under a 
bank of snow, or in a pit dug out of it, an enor- 
mous fire blazing in the midst, and brandy and 
tobacco being plentifully distributed on such oc- 
casions. Early in the morning the director of the 








quantity of rich cake he had eaten; but Oddo | hunt was to go his rounds, and arrange the hunters 
seemed to share the privilege, common to Nor-|in a ring enclosing the hiding-place of the bears, 
wegians, of being able to eat anything, in any | 80 that all might be prepared, and no waste made 


quantity, without injury. His wry faces were from 
no indigestion, but from the savor of assafcetida, 
unrelieved by brandy. 

Wooden dwellings resound so much as to be in- 
convenient for those who have secrets to tell. In 
the porch of Peder’s house, Oddo had heard all 
that passed within. It was good for him to have 
done so. He became more sensible of the pain he 
had given, and more anxious to repair it. 

“Dear Erica,’’ said he, ‘‘ I want you to do a 
very kind thing for me. Do get leave for me to 
go with Rolf after the bears. If I get one stroke 
at them—if I can but wound one of them, I shall 
have a paw for my share ; and I will lay it out for 
Nipen. You will, will not you?” 

“Tt must be as Erlingsen chooses, Oddo ; but I 
fancy you will not be allowed to go just now. The 
bears will think the doctor's physic-sledge is coming 
through the woods, and they will be shy. Do 
stand a little further off. I cannot think how it is 
that you are not choked.” 

‘* Suppose you go for an airing,”’ said the doctor, 
who now joined them. ‘If you must not go in 
the way of the bears, there is a reindeer 

“O, where?” cried Oddo. 

“T saw one—all alone—on the Salten heights. 
If you run that way, with the wind behind you, 
the deer will give you a good run ;—up Sulitelma, 
if you like, and you will have got rid of the cam- 
phor before you come back. And be sure you 
bring me some Iceland moss, to pay me for what 
you have been helping yourself to.” 

When Oddo had convinced himself that Olaf 
really had seen a reindeer on the heights, three 
miles off, he said to himself that if deer do not like 





camphor, they are fond of salt; and he was pres- 


‘of the few hours of daylight which the season 
| afforded. As soon as it was light enough to see 
distinctly among the trees or bushes, or holes of 
the rocks where the bears might be couched, they 
| were to be driven from their retreat, and disposed 
_of as quickly as possible. Such was the plan, well 
,understood in such cases throughout the country. 
‘On the present occasion, it might be expected that 
| the peasantry would be ready at the first summons, 
_as Olaf had told his story of the bears all along the 
road. Yet, the more messengers and helpers the 
‘better; and Erlingsen was rather vexed to see 
‘Hund go with alacrity to unmoor the boat, and 
‘offer officiously to row the pastor across the fiord. 
| His daughters knew what he was thinking about, 
‘and, afier a moment’s consultation, Frolich asked 
| whether she and the maid Stiorna might not be 
the rowers. 

Nobody would have objected, if Hund had not. 
|The girls could row, though they could not hunt 
bears; and the weather was fair enough; but 
, Hund shook his head, and went on preparing the 
boat. His master spoke to him; but Hund was 
not remarkable for giving up his own way. He 
would only say that there would be plenty of 
time for both affairs, and that he could follow 
the hunt when he returned; and across the lake 
he went. 

Erlingsen and Rolf presently departed, accom- 
panied by Olaf, who was glad of an escort for a 
few miles, though nothing was further from his 
intention than going near the bears. The women 
and Peder were thus left behind. 

They occupied themselves, to keep away anxious 
\thoughts. One began some new nets for the ap- 
proaching fishing season ; another sat in the loom, 





ently at the salt-box, and then quickly on his|and the girls appealed to their mother, very fre- 
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quently, about the beauties of a new quilting pat- 
tern they were drawing. Old Peder sang to them, 
too; but Peder’s songs were rather melancholy, 
and they had not the effect of cheering the party. 
Hour after hour they looked for Hund. His news 
of his voyage, and the sending him after his master, 
would be something to do and to think of; but 
Hund did not come. Stiorna at last jet fall that 
she did not think he would come yet; for that he 
meant to catch some cod before his return. He 
had taken tackle with him for that purpose, she 
knew ; and she should not wonder if he did not 
appear till the morning. 

Every one was surprised, and Madame Erlingsen 
highly displeased. At the time when her husband 
would be wanting every strong arm that could 
be mustered, his servant chose to be out fishing, 
instead of obeying orders. ‘The girls pronounced 
him a coward; and Peder observed that to a 
coward, as well as a sluggard, there was ever a 
lion in the path. Erica doubted whether this act of 
disobedience arose from cowardice ; for there were 
dangers in the fiord—for such as went out as far 
as the cod. She supposed Hund had heard 

She stopped short, as a sudden flash of suspicion 
crossed her mind. She had seen Hund inquiring 
of Olaf about the pirates; and his strange obsti- 
nacy about this day’s boating looked much as if he 
meant to learn more. 

‘* Danger in the fiord !"’ repeated Orga ; “‘ O, you 
mean the pirates. They are far enough from our 
fiord, I suppose. If ever they do come, I wish 
they would catch Hund, and carry him off. I am 
sure we could spare them nothing they would be 
so welcome to.”’ 

Madame Erlingsen saw that Erica was turning 
red and white, and resolved to ask, on the first 
good opportunity, what was in her mind about 
Hund ; for no one was more disposed to distrust 
and watch him than the lady herself. 

The first piece of amusement that occurred was 
the return of Oddo, who passed the windows, fol- 
lowed at a short distance by a wistful-looking deer, 
which seemed afraid to come quite up to him, but 
kept its branched head outstretched towards the salt 
which Oddo displayed, dropping a few grains from 
time to time. At the sight, all crowded to the 
windows but Frolich, who left the room on the in- 
stant. Before the animal had passed the servants’ 
house, (a separate dwelling in the yard,) she ap- 
peared in the gallery which ran round the outside 
of it, and showed to Oddo a cord which she held. 
He nodded, and threw down some salt on the snow 
immediately below where she stood. The reindeer 
stooped its head, instead of looking out for ene- 
mies above, and thus gave Frolich a good oppor- 
tunity to throw her cord over its antlers. She had 
previously wound one end round the balustrade of 
the gallery, so that she had not with her single 
strength to sustain the animal’s struggles. 

The poor animal struggled violently when it 
found its head no longer at liberty, and by throw- 
ing cut its legs, gave Oddo an opportunity to catch 





and fasten it by the hind leg, so as to decide its | 





fate completely. It could now only start from sidp 
to side, and threaten with its head when the house. 
hold gathered round to congratulate Oddo ap) 
Frolich on the success of their hunting. The 
women durst only hastily stroke the palpitating 
sides of the poor beast; but Peder, who hia 
handled many scores in his lifetime, boldly seize) 
its head, and felt his horns and the bones froy 
whence they grew, to ascertain its age. 

** Do you fancy you have made a prize of a wild 
deer, boy *’”’ he asked of his grandson. 

* To be sure,’’ said Oddo. 

**T thought you had had more curiosity than to 
take such a thing for granted, Oddo. See here’ 
Is not this ear slit?” 

‘** Why, yes,’’ Oddo admitted ; ‘* but it is not, 
slit of this year or last. It may have belonged to 
the Lapps once upon a time ; but it has been wild 
for so long that it is all the same as if it had never 
been in a fold. It will never be claimed.” 

**T am of your opinion there, boy. I wish you 
joy of your sport.’’ 

** You may; for I doubt whether anybody will 
do better to-day. Hund will not, for one, if it is 
he who has gone out with the boat; and I think | 
cannot be mistaken in the handling of his oar.” 

** Have you seen him? Where? What is he 
doing ?’’ asked one and another. 

Before Oddo could answer, Madame Erlingsen 
desired that he would go home with his grané- 
father, and tell Ulla about the deer, while he 
warmed himself. She did not wish her daughters 
to hear what he might have, to tell of Hund. St- 
orna, too, was better out of the way. Oddo had 
not half told the story of the deer to his grand- 
mother, when his mistress and Erica entered. 
| Did not you see M. Kollsen in the boat with 
| Hund?” she inquired. 

**No. Hund was quite alone, pulling with all 
his might down the fiord. The tide was with 
him, so that he shot along like a fish.” 

‘*How do you know it was Hund that you 
saw ?”” 

** Don't I know our boat? And don’t I know 
his pull? It is no more like Rolf’s than Rolf's is 
like master’s.” 

** Perhaps he was making for the best fishing- 
ground as fast as he could.” 

** We shall see that by the fish he brings 
home.” 

‘True. By supper-time we shall know.” 

‘* Hund will not be home by supper-time,”’ said 
Oddo decidedly. 

“Why not? Come, say out what you mean.” 

“Well, I will tell you what I saw. I watched 
“him rowing as fast as his arm and the tide would 
-earry him. It was so plain that there was a plaa 
\in his head, that I forgot the deer in watching 
heosk and I followed on from point to point, 





catching a sight now and then, till 1 had gone a 
good stretch beyond. Salten heights. I was just 
going to turn back when I took one more look, 
and he was then pulling in for the land.” 

**On the north shore or south?’’ asked Peder. 
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“The north—just at the narrow part of the | 
ford, where one can see into the holes of the rocks | 
opposite. ”” j 

“The fiord takes a wide sweep below there,”’ | 
observed Peder. 

“Yes; and that was why he landed,”’ replied | 
Oddo. ‘He was then but a little way from the | 
fishing-ground, if he had wanted fish. But he 
drove up the boat into a little cove—a narrow | 
dark creek, where it will lie safe enough, I have | 
no doubt, till he comes back, if he means to come 
back.”” 

“Why, where should he go? What should 
he do but come back!’’ asked Madame Erling- 
sen. 

‘He is now gone over the ridge to the north. 
I saw him moor the boat, and begin to climb ; and 
] watched his dark figure on the white snow, 
higher and higher, till it was a speck, and I could 
not make it out.”’ 

“That is the way you will lose your eyes,”’ 
exclaimed Ulla. ‘* How often have I warned you 
—and many others as giddy as you!’ When you 
have lost your eyes, you will think you had better 
have minded my advice, and not have stared at 
the snow after a runaway that is better there than 
here.” ¥ 

“What do you think of this story, Peder?” 
asked his mistress. 

“T think Hund has taken the short cut over 
the promontory, on business of his own at the 
islands. He is not on any business of yours, 
depend upon it, madame.”’ 

“And what business can he have among the 
islands ?”° 

“T could say that with more certainty if 1 knew 
exactly where the pirate vessel is.”’ 

“That is your idea, Erica,’’ said her mistress. 
“I saw what your thoughts were an hour ago, 
before we knew all this.”’ 

“T was thinking then, madame, that if Hund 
was gone to join the pirates, Nipen would be very 
ready to give them a wind just now. A bafiling 
wind would be our only defence ; and we canrfot 
expect that much from Nipen to-day.” 

“T will do anything in the world,’’ cried Oddo, 
eagerly. ‘* Send me anywhere. Do think of 
something that I ean do.”’ 

“What must be done, Peder?’ asked his mis- 
tress, “There is quite enough to fear, Erica, 
without a word of Nipen. Pirates on the coast, 
and one farm-house seen burning already.”’ 

“Twill tell you what you must let me do, 
madame,’’ said Erica. ‘Indeed, you must not 
oppose me. My mind is quite set upon going for 
the boat—immediately—this very minute. That 
will give us time—it will give us safety for this 
night. Hund might bring seven or eight men 
Upon us over the promontory ; but if they find no 
boat, I think they can hardly work up the wind- 
ings of the fiord in their own vessel to-night ;— 
unless, indeed,” she added, with a sigh, ‘* they 
have a most favorable wind.” 








** All this is true enough,’’ said her mistress ; 
**but how will you go! Will you swim?” 

‘* The raft, madame.” 

‘* And there is the old skiff on Thor islet,’’ said 
Oddo. ‘It is a rickety little thing, hardly big 
enough for two; but it will carry down Erica 
and me, if we go before the tide turns.”’ 

‘But how will you get to Thor islet!” 
inquired Madame Erlingsen. ‘‘ 1 wish the scheme 
were not such a wild one.” 

‘**A wild one must serve at such a time, 
madame,’ replied Erica. ‘‘ Rolf had Jashed 
several logs before he went. 1am sure we can 
get over to the islet. See, madame, the fiord is 
as smooth as a pond.” 

‘* Let her go,’’ said Peder. 
repent.”” 

**Then come back, I charge you, if you find 
the least danger,”’ said her mistress. ‘‘ No one 
is safer at the oar than you; but if there is a rip- 
ple in the water, or a gust on the heights, or a 
cloud in the sky, come back. Such is my com- 
mand, Erica.” 

** Wife,’ said Peder, “ give her your pelisse. 
That will save her seeing the girls before she goes. 
And she shall have my cap, and then there is not 
an eye along the fiord that can tell whether she is 
man or woman.”’ 

Ulla lent her deerskin pelisse willingly enough ; 
but she entreated that Oddo might be kept at 
home. She folded her arms about the boy with 
tears; but Peder decided the matter with the’ 
words, : 


** She will never 


‘Let him go. It is the least he can do to 
make up for last night. Equip, Oddo.” 

Oddo equipped willingly enough. In two 
minutes, he and his companion looked like two 
walking bundles of fur. Oddo carried a frail 
basket, containing rye bread, salt fish, and a flask 
of corn-brandy ; for in Norway no one goes on 
the shortest expedition without carrying provis- 
ions. 

‘* Surely it must be dusk by this time,’’ said 
Peder. 

It was dusk; and this was well, as the pair 
could steal down to the shore without being per- 
ceived from the house. Madame Erlingsen gave 
them her blessing, saying, that if the enterprise 
saved them from nothing worse than Hund’s com- 
pany this night, it would be a great good. There 
could be no more comfort in having Hund for an 
inmate; for some improper secret he certainly 
had. Her hope was that, finding the boat gone, 
he would never show himself again. 

**One would think,’’ continued the lady, when 
she returned from watching Erica and Oddo dis- 
appear in the dusk—*‘ one would think Erica had 
never known fear. Her step is as firm, and her 
eye as clear, as if she had never trembled in the 
course of her life.’ 

‘** She knows how to act to-night,”’ said Peder ; 
“‘and she is going into danger for her lover, 
instead of waiting at home while her lover goes 
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into danger for her. A hundred pirates in the 
fiord would not make her tremble as she trembled 
last night. Rather a hundred pirates than Nipen 
angry, she would say.” 

‘There is her weakness,’’ observed her mis- 
tress. 

‘*Can we speak of weakness, after what we 
have just seen—if I may say so, madame ?”’ 

**T think so,’’ replied Madame Erlingsen. ‘1 
think it a weakness in those who believe that a 
just and tender Providence watches over us all, to 
fear what any power in the universe can do to 
them.” 

** M. Kollsen does not make progress in teach- 
ing the people what you say, madame. He only 
gets distrusted by it.”’ 

‘* When M. Kollsen has had more experience, 
he will find that this is not a matter for dis- 
pleasure. He will not succeed while he is dis- 
pleased at what his people think sacred. When 
he is an older man, he will pity the innocent for 
what they suffer from superstition; and this pity 
will teach him how to speak of Providence to such 
as our Erica. But here are my girls, coming to 
seek me. I must meet them, to prevent their 
missing Erica.”’ 

‘** Get them to rest early, madame.” 

** Certainly. And you will watch in this house, 
Peder, and I at home.”’ 

‘* Trust me for hearing the oars at a furlong 
off, madame.”’ 

** That is more than I can promise,” said the 
lady ; ‘‘but the owl shall not be more awake 
than I.” 


CHAPTER V.—THE WATER-SPRITES’ DOINGS. 


Erica now profited by her lover's industry in 
the morning. He had so far advanced with the 
raft that, though no one would have thought of 
taking it in its present state to the mouth of the 
fiord for shipment, it would serve as a convey- 
ance in still water, for a short distance, safely 
enough. 

And still indeed the waters were. As Erica 
and Oddo were busily and silently employed in 
tying moss round their oars, to muffle their sound, 
the ripple of the tide upon the white sand could 
scarcely be heard; and it appeared to the eye as 
if the lingering remains of the daylight brooded on 
the fiord, unwilling to depart. The stars had, 
however, been showing themselves for some time ; 
and they might now be seen twinkling below 
almost as clearly and steadily as overhead. As 
Erica and Oddo put their little raft off from the 
shore, and then waited, with their oars suspended, 
to observe whether the tide carried them towards 
the islet they must reach, it seemed as if some 
invisible hand was pushing them forth, to shiver 
the bright pavement of constellations as ‘it lay. 
Star after star was shivered, and its bright frag- 
ments danced in their wake ; and those fragments 
relinited and became a star again, as the waters 
closed over the path of the raft, and subsided into 
perfect stillness. 
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The tide favored Erica’s object. A few strokes 
of the oar brought the raft to the right point for 
landing on the islet. They stepped ashore, and 
towed the raft along till they came to the skiff, 
and then they fastened the raft with the boat-hook 
which had been fixed there for the skiff. This 
done, Oddo ran to turn over the little boat, and 
examine its condition ; but he found he could not 
move it. It was frozen fast to the ground. |t 
was scarcely possible to get a firm hold of jit, jt 
was so slippery with ice; and all pulling and 
pushing of the two together was in vain, though 
the bout was so light that either of them could 
have lifted and carried it in a time of thaw. 

This circumstance caused a good deal of delay ; 
and, what was worse, it obliged them to make 
some noise. They struck at the ice with sharp 
stones ; but it was long before they could make 
any visible impression ; and Erica proposed, again 
and again, that they should proceed on the raft. 
Oddo was unwilling. The skiff would go so 
incomparably faster, that it was worth spending 
some time upon it; and the fears he had had of 
its leaking were removed, now that he found what 
a sheet of ice it was covered with—ice which 
would not melt to admit a drop of water while 
they were in it. So he knocked and knocked 
away, wishing that the echoes would be quiet for 
once, and then laughing as he imagined the ghost- 
stories that would spring up all round the fiord 
to-morrow, from the noise he was then making. 

Erica worked hard too; and one advantage of 
their labor was that they were well warmed before 
they put off again. The boat’s icy fastenings 
were all broken at last, and it was launched ; but 
all was not yet ready. The skiff had lain in a 
direction east and west; and its north side had so 
much thicker a coating of ice than the other, that 
its balance was destroyed. It hung so low on one 
side as to promise to upset with a touch. 

‘““We must clear off more of the ice,”’ said 
Erica. ‘* But how late it is growing !”’ 

‘*No more knocking, I say,’’ replied Oddo. 
‘** There is a quieter way of trimming the boat.” 

He fastened a few stones to the gunwale on the 
lighter side, and took in a few more for the pur- 
pose of shifting the weight, if necessary, while 
they were on their way. 

They did not leave quiet behind them, when 
they departed. They had roused the multitude 
of eider-ducks, and other sea-fowl, which thronged 
the islet, and which now, being roused, began 
their night-feeding and flying, though at an earlier 
hour than usual. When their discordant cries 
were left so far behind as to be softened by dis- 
tance, the flapping of wings and swash of water, 
as the fowl plunged in, still made the air busy all 
around. 

The rowers were so occupied with the manage- 
ment of their dangerous craft, that they had not 
spoken since they left the islet. The skiff would 
have been unmanageable by any maiden and boy 
in our country ; but on the coast of Norway itis 
as natural to persons of all ages and degrees @ 
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guide a boat as to walk. Swiftly but cautiously 
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|a mere dark chasm in the high perpendicular wall 


they shot through the water, till, at length, Oddo ‘of rock that bounded the waters. ‘This chasm still 


uttered a most hideous croak. 

“What do you mean?’ asked Erica, hastily 
glancing round her. 

Oddo laughed, and looked upwards as he croaked 
again. He was answered by a similar croak, and 
a large raven was seen flying homewards over the 
fiord for the night. Then the echoes all croaked, 
till the whole region seemed to be full of ravens. 

“Are you sure you know the cove?’ asked 
Erica, who wished to put an end to this sound, 
unwelcome to the superstitious. ‘* Do not make 
that bird croak so; it will be quiet if you let 
it alone. Are you sure you can find the cove 
again!” 

* Quite sure. I wish I was as sure that Hund 
would not find it again before me. Pull away.”’ 

“‘ How mueh further is it ?’’ 

‘“ Further than I like to think of. I doubt your 
arm holding out. I wish Rolf was here.”’ 

Erica did not wish the same thing. She thought 
that Rolf was, on the whole, safer waging war with 
bears than with pirates ; especially if Hund was 
among them. She pulled her oar cheerfully, ob- 
serving that there was no fatigue at present; and 
that when they were once afloat in the heavier boat, 
and had cleared the.cove, there need be no hurry 
—unless, indeed, they should see something of the 
pirate schooner on the way ; and of this she had 
no expectation, as the booty that might be had 


where the fishery was beginning was worth more | 


than anything that could be found higher up the 
fiord :—to say nothing of the danger of running 
up into the country so far as that getting away 
again depended upon one particular wind. 

Yet Erica looked behind her after every few 
strokes of her oar ; and once, when she saw some- 
thing, her start was felt like a start of the skiff 
itself. There was a fire glancing and gleaming 


and quivering over the water, some way down the | 


fiord. 

“Some people night-fishing,’’ observed Oddo. 
“What sport they will have! I wish I was with 
them. How fast we go! How you can row when 
you choose! I can see the man that is holding the 
torch. Cannot you see his black figure? And 
the spearman—see ‘how he stands at the bow— 
how going to cast his spear! I wish I was there.” 


} . | 
“We must get further away—into the shadow 


somewhere—or wait,’’ observed Erica. ‘IT had 
rather not wait—it is growing so late. We might 
creep along under that promontory, in the shadow, 
if you would be quiet. } wonder whether you can 
be silent in the sight of night-fishing.”” 

“To be sure,’’ said Oddo, disposed to be angry, 
and only kept from it by the thought of last night. 
He helped to bring the skiff into the shadow of the 
overhanging rocks, and only spoke once more, to 
whisper that the fishing-boat was drifting down 
with the tide, and that he thought their cove lay 
between them and the fishing-party. 

It was so. As the skiff rounded the point of the 
Promontory, Oddo pointed out what appeared like 


| looked so narrow, on approaching it, that Erica 
hesitated to push her skiff into it, till certain that 
‘there was no one there. Oddo, however, was so 
‘clear that she might safely do this, so noiseless 
'was their rowing, and it was so plain that there 
| was no footing on the rocks by which he might 
| enter to explore, that in a sort of desperation, and 
{ seeing nothing else to be done, Erica agreed. She 
| wished it had been summer, when either of them 
| might have learned what they wanted by swim- 
‘ming. This was now out of the question ; and 
stealthily therefore she pulled her little craft into 
‘the deepest shadow, and crept into the cove. 

Ata little distance from the entrance it widened ; 
/but it was a wonder to Erica that even Oddo’s 
| eyes shonld have seen Hund moor his boat here 
from the other side of the fiord ; though the fiord 
was not more than a gunshot over in this part. 
Oddo himself wondered, till he recalled how the 
/sun was shining down into the chasm at the time. 
| By starlight, the outline of all that the cove con- 
‘tained might be seen; the outline of the boat, 
among other things. There she lay! But there 
was something about her which was unpleasant 
enough. There were three men in her. 

What was to be done now? Here was the very 
worst danger that Erica had feared ;—worse than 
finding the boat gone ;—worse than meeting it in 
the wide fiord. What was to be done? 

There was nothing for it but to do nothing—to 
lie perfectly still in the shadow, ready, however, to 
| push out on the first movement of the boat to leave 
the cove; for, though the canoe might remain un- 
‘noticed at present, it was impossible that anybody 
| could pass out of the cove without seeing her. In 
‘such a ease, there would be nothing for it but a 
race—a race for which Erica and Oddo held them- 
‘selves prepared, without any mutual explanation ; 
for they dared not speak. The faintest whisper 
would have erept over the smooth water to the 
ears in the larger boat. 

' One thing was certain—that something must 
‘happen presently. It is impossible for the hardiest 
'men to sit inactive in a boat, for any length of 
time, in a January night in Norway. In the 
_calmest nights the cold is only to be sustained by 
‘means of the glow from strong exercise. It was 
certain that these three men could not have been 
‘long in their places, and that they would not sit 
| many moments more, without some change in their 
| arrangements. 

| ‘They did not seem to be talking ; for Oddo, who 
was the best listener in the world, could not dis- 
cover that a sound issued from their boat. He 
| fancied they were drowsy ; and, being aware what 
| were the consequences of yielding to drowsiness in 
severe cold, the boy began to entertain high hopes 
|of taking these three men prisoners. The whole 
|country would ring with such a feat, performed by 
| Eriea and himself. 

| The men were, however, too much awake to be 
;made prisoners of at present. One was seen to 
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drink from a flask; and the hoarse voice of another |them, and there was no doubt that their boat was 
was heard grumbling, as far as the listeners could now lying twenty fathoms deep, at the bottom of 
make out, at being kept waiting. The third then | the creek ; drawn down by the strong hand of an 
rose to look about him; and Erica trembled from | angry water-spirit. Oddo squeezed Erica’s little 
head to foot. He only looked upon the land,/hand as he heard this. If it had been light 








however, declared he saw nothing of those he was |enough, he would have seen that even she was 
expecting, and began to warm himself as he stood, | smiling. 


by repeatedly clapping his arms across his breast, 


One of the men mourned their having no other 


in the way that hackney-coachmen and porters do | boat; so that they must give up their plan. 


in England. This was Hund. He could not have | 


Another said that if they had a dozen boats, he 


been known by his figure; for all persons look | would not set foot in one, after what had happened. 
alike in wolf-skin pelisses ; but the voice and the |He should go straight back, the way he came, to 


action were his. Oddo saw how Erica shuddered. 


their own vessel. Another said he would not go 


He put his finger on his lips; but Erica needed till he had looked abroad over the fiord, for some 


no reminding of the necessity of quietness. 

The other two men then rose; and, after a con- 
sultation, the words of which could not be heard, 
all stepped ashore, one after another, and climbed 
a rocky pathway. 

** Now, now!”’ whispered Erica. ‘Now we can 
get away.” 

** Not without the boat,’’ said Oddo. ‘* You 
would not leave them the boat !’’ 

** No—not if—but they will be back in a mo- 
ment. They are only gone to hasten their com- 
panions.”’ 

‘*T know it,’’ said Oddo. ‘‘ Now two strokes 
forward !”’ 

While she gave these two strokes, which brought 
the skiff to the stern of the boat, Erica saw that 
Oddo had taken out a knife, which gleamed in the 
starlight. It was for cutting the thong by which 
the boat was fastened to a birch pole, the other end 
of which was hooked on shore. This was to save 
his going ashore to unhook the pole. It was well 
for him that boat-chains were not in use, owing to 
the scarcity of metal in that region. The clink of 
a chain would certainly have been heard. 

Quickly and silently he entered the boat and tied 
the skiff to its stern; and he and Erica took their 
places where the men had sat one minute before. 
They used their own mufiled oars to turn the boat 
round, till Oddo observed that the boat oars were 
muffled too. Then voices were heard again. The 
men were returning. Strongly did the two com- 
panions draw their strokes till a good breadth of 
water lay between them and the shore; and then 
till they had again entered the deep shadow which 
shrouded the mouth of the cove. There they 
paused. 

“In with you !’’ some loud voice said, as man 
after man was seen in outline, coming down the 
pathway. ‘*In with you! We have lost time 
enough already.”’ 

‘** Where is she’? I can't see the boat,’’ answered 
the foremost man. 

** You can't miss her,”’ said one behind, ‘* unless 
the brandy has got into your eyes.”’ 

** So [ should have said ; but I do miss her. It 
is very incomprehensible to me.”’ 

Oddo shook with stifled laughter as he partly 
saw and partly overheard the perplexity of these 
men. At last one wave a deep groan, and another 
declared that the spirits of the fiord were against 


chance of seeing the boat. This he persisted in, 
though told by the rest that it was absurd to sup- 
pose that the boat had loosed itself, and gone out 
into the fiord, in the course of the two minutes 
that they had been absent. He showed the frag- 
ment of the cut thong, in proof of the boat not 
having loosed itself, and set off for a point on the 
heights which he said overlooked the fiord. One 
or two went with him; the rest returning up the 
narrow pathway at some speed—such speed that 
Erica thought they were afraid of the hindmost 
being caught by the same enemy that had taken 
their boat. Oddo observed this too; and he 
quickened their pace by setting up very loud the 
mournful ery with which he was accustomed to 
call out to the plovers, on the mountain side, on 
sporting days. No sound can be more melancholy ; 
and now, as it rang from the rocks, it was so ua- 
suitable to the place, and so terrible to the already 
frightened men, that they ran on as fast as the 
slipperiness of the rocks would allow, till they 
were all out of sight over the ridge. 

‘“* Now for it, before the other two come out 
above us there!’’ said Oddo; and in another 
minute, they were again in the fiord, keeping as 
much in the shadow as they could, however, tll 
they must strike over to the islet. 

‘* Thank God that we came !”’ exclaimed Frica. 
‘* We shall never forget what we owe you, Oddo. 
You shall see, by the care we take of your grand- 
father and Ulla, that we do not forget what you 
have done this night. If Nipen will only forgive, 
for the sake of this ——’”’ 

‘* We were just in the nick of time, 
Oddo. ‘It was better than if we had been 
earlier.” 

«| do not know,” said Erica. ‘ Here are their 
brandy-botiles, and many things besides. I had 
rather not have had to bring these away.”’ 

‘** But if we had been earlier, they would not 
have had their fright. That is the best part of it. 
Depend upon it, some that have not said their 
prayers for long will say them to-night.” 

‘That will be good. But I do not like carry- 
ing home these things that are not ours. If they 
are seen at Erlingsen’s, they may bring the pirates 
down upon us. I would. leave them on the islet, 
but that the skiff has to be left there too ; and that 
would explain our trick.”’ 


’ observed 





Erica would not consent to throw the property 
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hoard. ‘This would be robbing those who had] get betrothed instead of him. Well; Hund is 
re injured her, whatever their intentions | baulked for this time. Rolf must look to hunselt 
,s ht have been. She thought that if the goods | after to-day.”’ 5 
mg left upon some barren, uninhabited part of Erica sighed deeply. She did not believe that 
aval ae pirates would probably be the first to Rolf would attend to his own safety; and the 
pare and that if _ oy age = such an — looked very dark—all shrouded by her 
i fact, sprea y the simple country | fears. j 
porn ay nae to mit ety So Oddo By the time the skiff was deposited whete “ a 
carried on shore, at the first stretch of white beach | been found, both the rowers were so weary tha 
they came to, the brandy flasks, the bear-skins, the | they gave up the idea of taking the raft in “er . 
tabaceo-pouch, the muskets and powder-horns, and for full security they ought to do. They doubte 
the tinder-box. He scattered these about, just) whether they could get home, if they had — 
above high-water mark, laughing to think how | weight to draw than their own boat. It was ie 
report would tell of the sprites’ care in placing all | that they left this incumbrance behind + for eo 
these articles out of reach of injury from the | was quite peril and difficulty enough without it; an 
water, Erica’s strength and spirits failed the more, the 
Oddo did not want for light while doing this. | further the enemy was left behind. 
When he returned, he found Erica gazing up over A breath of wind seemed to bring a sudden 
the towering precipices, at the Northern Lights, | darkening of the friendly lights which had blazed 
which had now unfurled their broad yellow blaze. \ up higher and brighter, from their first appearange 
She was glad that they had not appeared sooner, | till now. Both rowers looked down the fiord, and 
to spoil the adventure of the night; but she was| uttered an exclamation at the same moment. 
thankful te have the way home thus illumined, | *‘See the fog !’’ cried Oddo, putting fresh strength 
now that the business was done. She answered into his oar. 
with so much alacrity to Oddo’s question whether | **O Nipen! Nipen!’? mournfully exclaimed 
she was not very weary, that he ventured to say Erica. ‘‘ Here it is, Oddo—the west wind!” { 
two things which had before been upon his tongue, The west wind is, in winter, the great foe of the 
without his having courage to utter them. fishermen of the fiords: it brings in the fog from 
“ You will not be so afraid of Nipen any more,”’ the sea ; and the fogs of the Arctic Circle are no 
observed he, glancing at her face, of which he trifling enemy. If Nipen really had the charge 
could see every feature by the quivering light. | of the winds, he could not more emphatically show 
“You see how well everything has turned out.”’ | his displeasure towards any unhappy boatman than 
“OQ, hush! It is too soon yet to speak so. It by overtaking him with the west wind and fog. 
is never right to speak so. There is no knowing! ‘* The wind must have just changed,” said Oddo, 
till next Christmas, nor even then, that Nipen for-| pulling exhausting strokes, as the fog marched to- 
gives ; and the first twenty-four hours are not over wards them over the water, like a solid and im- 
yet. Pray do not speak any more, Oddo.” _measurably lofty wall. ‘* The wind must have gone 
“Well, not about that. But what was it exactly right round in a minute.” 
that you thought Hund would do with this boat) ‘‘ To be sure—since you said what you did of 
and those people '—Did you think,’’ he continued, Nipen,”’ replied Erica bitterly. 
after a short pause, ‘* that they would come up to| Oddo made no answer ; but he did what he could. 
Erlingsen’s to rob the place ?”’ | Erica had to tell him not to wear himself out too 
“Not for the object of robbing the place ; be- quickly, as there was no saying now how long they 
cause there is very little that is worth their taking ; | should be on the water. 
far less than at the fishing-grounds. Not but they | How long they had been on the water, how far 
might have robbed us, if they took a fancy to any-|they had deviated from their right course, they 
thing we have. No; I thought, and I still think, | could not at all tell, when, at last, more by accident 


that they would have carried off Rolf, led on by | than skill, they touched tie shore near home, and 
Hund——”” 


| heard friendly voices, and saw the light of torches 
“O, ho! carried off Rolf! So here is the| through the thick air. The fog had wrapped them 


secret of your wonderful courage to-night— you | round so that they could not even see the water, or 


who durst not look round at your own shadow last | each other. They had rowed mechanically, some- 
night! This is the seeret of your not being tired, | times touching the rock, sometimes grazing upon 
—you who are out of breath with rowing a mile} the sand, but never knowing where they were till 
sometimes !"? the ringing of a bell, which they recognized as the 

“That is in summer,” pleaded Erica. ‘‘ How-/ farm bell, roused hope in their hearts, and strength- 
ever, you have my secret, as you say—a thing | ened them to throw off the fatal drowsiness caused 
Which is no secret at home. We all think that by cold and fatigue. They made towards the bell ; 
Hund bears such a grudge against Rolf, for having| and then heard Peder’s shouts, and next saw the 
got the houseman’s place ox dull light of two torches which looked as if they 


“ And for nothing else ?”’ could not burn in the fog. The old man lent 2 
“That,” continued Erica, ‘‘ he would be glad| strong hand to pull up the boat upon the beach, 
o—to—”’ and to lift out the benumbed rowers; and they 


were presently revived by having their limbs 
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chafed, and by a strong dose of the universal med- 
icine—corn-brandy and camphor—which in Nor- 
way, neither man nor woman, young nor old, sick 
nor well, thinks of refusing upon occasion. 

When Erica was in bed, warm beneath an 
eider-down coverlid, her mistress bent over her 
and whispered, 

‘* You saw and heard Hund himself *’’ 

‘* Hund himself, madame.”’ 

‘* What shall we do if he comes back before 
my husband is home from the bear-hunt ?”’ 

*“‘If he comes it will be in fear and penitence, 
thinking that all the powers are against him. 
But O, madame, let him never know how it really 
was !”” 

‘** He must not know. Leave that to me, and go 
to sleep now, Erica. You ought to rest well ; for 
there is no saying what you and Oddo have saved 
us from. I could not have asked such a service. 
My husband and I must see how we can reward it.” 
And her kind and grateful mistress kissed Erica’s 
cheek, though Erica tried to explain that she was 
thinking most of some one else, when she under- 
took this expedition. 

** Then let him thank you in his own way,” re- 
plied Madame Erlingsen. ‘‘ Meantime, why should 
not I thank you in mine?” 

Stiorna here opened her eyes for an instant. 
When she next did so her mistress was gone ; and 
she told in the morning what an odd dream she had 
had, of her mistress being in her room, and kissing 
Erica. It was so distinct a dream that if the thing 
had not been so ridiculous, she could almost have 
declared that she had seen it. 


CHAPTER VI.——SPRING. 


Great was Stiorna’s consternation at Hund’s 
non-appearance, the next day, seeing, as she did 
with her own eyes, that the boat was safe in its 
proper place. She had provided salt for his cod, 
and a welcome for himself; and she watched in 
vain for either. She saw too that no one wished 
him back. He was rarely spoken of ; and then it 
was with dislike or fear: and when she wept over 
the idea of his being drowned, or carried off by 
hostile spirits, the only comfort offered her was 
that she need not fear his being dead, or that he 
could not come back if he chose. She was indeed 
obliged to suppose, at last, that it was his choice 
to keep away ; for amidst the flying rumors that 
amused the inhabitants of the district for the rest 
of the winter—rumors of the movements of the 
pirate-vessel, and of the pranks of the spirits of 
the region, there were some such clear notices of 
the appearance of Hund—-so many eyes had seen 
him in one place or another, by land and water, 
by day and night, that Stiorna could not doubt of 
his being alive, and free to come home or stay 
away as he pleased. She could not conceal from 
herself that he had probably joined the pirates ; and 
heartily as these pirates were feared throughout 
the Nordland coasts, they were not more heartily 
hated by any than by the jealous Stiorna. 

Her salt was wanted as much as if Hund had 
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brought home a boat-full of cod; and she might 
have given her welcome to the hunting-party. 
Erlingsen and Rolf came home sooner than might 
reasonably have been expected, and well laden with 
bear’s flesh. The whole family of bears had been 
found and shot. The flesh of the cubs had been 
divided among the hunters; and Erlingsen was 
complimented with the feet of the old bear, as it 
was he who had roused the neighbors, and led the 
hunt. Busy was every farm-house (and none so 
busy as Erlingsen’s) in salting some of the meat, 
freezing some, and cooking a part for a feast on 
the occasion. 

Erlingsen kept a keen and constant look-out 
upon the fiord, in the midst of all the occupations 
and gayeties of the rest of the winter. His wife's 
account of the adventures of the day of his absence 
made him anxious ; and he never went a mile out 
of sight of home, so vivid in his imagination was 
the vision of his house burning, and his family at 
the mercy of pirates. Nothing happened, however, 
to confirm his fears. The enemy were never heard 
of in the fiord ; and the cod-fishers who came up, 
before the softening of the snow, to sell some of 
their produce in the interior of the country, gave 
such accounts as seemed to show that the fishing- 
grounds were the object of the foreign thieves— 
for foreign they were declared to be ; some said 
Russian, and others a mixture from hostile nations, 
This last information gave more impulse to the love 
of country for which the Norwegians are remark- 
able, than all that had been reported from the seat 
of war. The Nordlanders always drank success to 
their country’s arms, in the first glass of corn- 
brandy at dinner. They paid their taxes cheerfully; 
and any newspaper that the clergyman put in cir- 
culation was read till it fell to pieces: but the 
neighborhood of foreign pirates proved a more 
powerful stimulant still. The standing toast, Gamle 
Norgé, (Old Norway,) was drunk with such enthu- 
siasm that the little children shouted and defied the 
enemy ; and the baby in its mother's lap clapped 
its hands when every voice joined in the national 
song For Norgé. Hitherto the war had gone 
forward upon the soil of another kingdom; it 
seemed now as if a sprinkling of it—a little of its 
excitement and danger—was brought to their own 
doors; and vehement was the spirit that it roused ; 
though some thefts of cod, brandy, and a little 
money, were all that had really happened yet. 

The interval of security gave Rolf a good op- 
portunity to ridicule and complain of Erica's fears. 
He laughed at the danger of an attack from Hund 
and his comrades, as that danger was averted. He 
laughed at the west wind and fog sent by Nipen's 
wrath, as Erica had reached home in spite of it. 
He contended that, so far from Nipen being offend- 
ed, there was either no Nipen, or it was not angry, 
or it was powerless; for everything had gone well; 
and he always ended with pointing to the deer—a 
good thing led to the very door—and to the result 
of the bear-hunt—a great event always in a Nord- 
lander’s life, and in this instance, one of most for- 
tunate issue. There was no saying how many of 
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the young of the farm-yard would live and flourish 
this summer, on account of the timely destruction 
of this family of bears. So Rolf worked away, 
with a cheerful heart, as the days grew longer— 
now mending the boat—now fishing, now plough- 
ing—and then rolling logs into the melting streams, 
to be carried down into the river, or into the fiord, 
when the rush of waters should come from the 
heights of Sulitelma. 

Hard as Rolf worked, he did not toil like Oddo. 
Between them, they had to supply Hund’s place— 
to do his work. Nobody desired to see Hund back 
again; and Erlingsen would willingly have taken 
another in his stead, to make his return impossible ; 
but there was no one to be had. It was useless to 
inquire till the fishing-season should be over ; and 
when that was over, the hay and harvest seasons 
would follow so quickly, that it was scarcely likely 
that any youth would offer himself till the first frosts 
set in. It was Oddo’s desire that the place should 
remain vacant till he could show that he, young as 
he was, was worth as much as Hund. If any one 
was hired, he wished that it might be a herd-boy, 
under him ; and strenuously did he toil, this spring, 
to show that he was now beyond a mere herd-boy’s 
place. It was he who first fattened, and then 
killed and skinned the rein-deer—a more than 
ordinary feat, as it was full two months past the 
regular season. It was he who watched the making 
of the first eider-duck’s nest, and brought home the 
first down. All the month of April, he never 
failed in the double work of the farm-yard and 
islet. He tended the cattle in the morning, and 
turned out the goats, when the first patches of green 
appeared from beneath the snow ; and then he was 
off to the islet, or to some one of the breeding sta- 
tions among the rocks, punctually stripping the 
nests of the down, as the poor ducks renewed the 
supply from their breasts ; and as carefully staying 
his hand, when he saw, by the yellow tinge of the 
down, that the duck had no more to give, and the 
drake had now supplied what was necessary for 
hatehing the eggs. Then he watched for the eggs; 
and never had Madame Erlingsen had such a 
quantity brought home ; though Oddo assured her 
that he had left enough in the nests for every duck 
to have her brood. Then he was ready to bring 
home the goats again long before sunset—for, by 
this time, the sun set late—and to take his turn at 
mending any fence that might have been injured 
by the spring-floods ; and then he never forgot to 
wash and dress: himself, and go in for his grand- 
mother’s blessing ; and after all, he was not too 
tired to sit up as late as if he were a man—even 
till past nine sometimes—spending the last hour of 
the evening in working at the bell-collars which 
Hund had left half done, and which must be finished 
before the cattle went to the mountain ; or, if the 
young ladies were disposed to dance, he was never 
too tired to play the elarionet ; though it now and 
then happened that the tune went rather oddly ; 
and when Orga and Frolich looked at him to see 
what he was about, his eyes were shut, and his 
fingers looked as if they were moving of their own 
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accord. If this happened, the young ladies would 
finish their waltz at once, and thank him, and his 
mistress would wish him good night ; and when he 
was gone, his master would tell old Peder that that 
grandson of his was a promising lad, and very dili- 
gent ; and Peder would make a low bow, and say 
it was greatly owing to Rolf’s good example ; and 
then Erica would blush, and be kinder than ever 
to Oddo the next day. 

So came on and passed away the spring of this 
year at Erlingsen’s farm. It soon passed; for 
spring in Nordland lasts only a month. In that 
short time had the snow first become soft, and 
then dingy, and then vanished, except on the 
heights and in places where it had drifted. The 
streams had broken their long pause of silence, 
and now leaped and rushed along, till every rock 
overhanging both sides of the fiord was musical 
with falling waters, and glittering with silver 
threads—for the cataracts looked no more than 
this in so vast a scene. Every mill was going, 
after the long idleness of winter ; and about the 
bridges which spanned the falls were little groups 
of the peasants gathered, mending such as had 
burst with the floods, or strengthening such as did 
not seem secure enough for the passage of the 
herds to the mountain. 

Busy as the maidens were with the cows that 
were calving, and with the care of the young 
kids, they found leisure to pry into the promise 
of the spring. In certain warm nooks, where 
the sunshine was reflected from the surrounding 
rocks, they daily watched for what else might ap- 
pear, when once the grass, of brilliant green, had 
shown itself from beneath the snow. There they 
found the strawberry, and the wild raspberry, ~ 
promising to carpet the ground with their white 
blossoms ; while in one corner the lily of the val- 
ley began to push up its pairs of Jeaves; and from 
the crevices of the rock, the barberry and the 
dwarf birch grew, every twig showing swelling 
buds, or an early sprout. 

While these cheerful pursuits went on out of 
doors during the one busy month of spring, a 
slight shade of sadness was thrown over the house- 
hold within by the decline of old Ulla. It was 
hardly sadness ; it was little more than gravity ; 
for Ulla herself was glad to go; Peder knew that 
he should soon follow ; and every one else was 
reconciled to one whe had suffered so long going 
to her rest. 

“The winter and I are going together, my 
dear,’’ said she one day, when Erica placed on 
her pillow a green shoot of birch which she had 
taken from out of the very mouth of a goat. 
‘*The hoary winter and hoary I have lived out 
our time, and we are departing together. I shall 
make way for you young people, and give you 
your turn, as he is giving way to spring; and le 
nobody pretend to be sorry for it. Who pretenas 
to be sorry when winter is gone?” 

** But winter will come again, so soon and so 
certainly, Ulla,’’ said Erica, mournfully ; ‘‘ and 
when it is come again, we shall still miss you.” 
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** Well, my dear, 1 will say nothing against 
that. It is good for the living to miss the dead, 
as long as they do not wish them back. As for 
me, Erica, I feel as if I could not but miss you, 
go where I may.” 

**O, do not say that, Ulla.” 

‘** Why not say it if I feel it? Who could be 
displeased with me for grasping still at the hand 
that has smoothed my bed so long, when I am 
going to some place that will be very good, no 
doubt, but where everything must be strange at 
first’ He who gave you to me, to be my nurse, 
will not think the worse of me for missing you, 
wherever I may be.” 

** There will be little Henrica,” observed Erica. 

* Ah, yes! there is nothing I think of more 
than that. That dear child died on my shoulder. 
Fain would her mother have had her in her arms 
at the last; but she was in such extremity that to 
move her would have been to end all at once; and 
so she died away, with her head on my shoulder. 
I thought then it was a sign that I should be the 
first to meet her again. But I shall take care and 
not stand in the way of her mother’s rights.”’ 

Here Ulla grew so earnest in imagining her 
meeting with Henrica, still faneying her the de- 
pendent little creature she had been on earth, that 
she was impatient to be gone. LEfrica’s idea was 
that this child might now have become so wise 
and so mighty in the wisdom of a better world, 
as to be no such plaything as Ulla supposed ; but 
she said nothing to spoil the old woman’s pleasure. 

When Peder came in, to sit beside his old com- 
panion’s bed, and sing her to sleep, she told him 
that she hoped to be by when he opened his now 
dark eyes upon the sweet light of a heavenly day ; 
and, if she might, she would meantime make up 
his dreams for him, and make him believe that he 
saw the most glorious sights of old Norway—more 
glorious than are to be seen in any other part of 
this lower world. There should be no end to the 
gleaming lakes, and dim forests, and bright green 
valleys, and silvery waterfalls that he should see 
in his dreams, if she might have the making of 
them. There was no end to the delightful things 
Ulla looked forward to, and the kind things she 
hoped to be able to do for those she left behind, 
when once she should have quitted her present 
helpless state ; and she thought so much of these 





** Do not say ‘hush!’ ’’ said M. Kollsen, stern- 
ly. ‘* Whatever is said of this kind I onght to 
hear, that I may meet the delusion. I must have 
conversation with this poor woman, to prevent her 
very last breath being poisoned with superstition. 
You are a member of the Lutheran church, Ulla?” 

With humble pleasure, Ulla told of the satis- 
faction which the bishop of Tronyem, of seventy 
years ago, had expressed at her confirmation. It 
was this which obtained her a good place, and 
Peder’s regard, and all the good that had happen- 
ed in her long life since. Yes; she was indeed 
a member of the Lutheran church, she thanked 
God. 

** And in what part of the Scriptures of our 
church do you find mention of — of (I hate 
the very names of these pretended spirits.)— 
Where in the Scriptures are you bidden or per- 
mitted to believe in spirits and demons of the 
wood and the mountain ?”’ 

Ulla declared that her learning in the Scriptures 
was but small. She knew only what she had 
been taught, and a little that she had picked up; 
but she remembered that the former bishop of 
Tronyem himself had hung up an axe in the for- 
est, on Midsummer-eve, for the wood-demon’s 
use, if it pleased. 

Peder observed, that we all believe so many 
things that are not found mentioned in the Scrip- 
ture, that perhaps it would be wisest and kindest, 
by a dying bed, where moments were precious, to 
speak of those high things which the Scriptures 
discourse of, and which all Christians believe. 
These were the subjects for Ulla now; the others 
might be reasoned of when she was in her grave. 

The pastor was not quite satisfied with this way 
of attending the dying ; but there was something 
in the aged man’s voice and manner quite irresist- 
ible, as he sat calmly awaiting the departure of 
the last companion of his own generation. M. 
Kollsen took out his Bible, and read what Ulla 
gladly heard, till her husband knew by the slack- 
ened clasp of her hand that she heard no longer. 
She had become insensible, and before sunset had 
departed. 

Rolf had continued his kind offices to the old 
couple, with the utmost respect and propriety, to 
the end, refusing to go out of call during the last 
few days of Ulla’s decline ; but he had observed, 





things, that when M. Kollsen arrived, he found} with some anxiety, that there was certainly a shoal 


that instead of her needing to be reconciled to 
death, she was impatient to be gone. The first 
thing he heard her say, when all was so dim be- 
fore her dying eyes, and so confused to her failing 
ears, that she did not know the pastor had arrived, 
was that she was less uneasy now about Nipen’s 
displeasure against the young people. Perhaps 
she might be able to explain and prevent mischief; 
and if not, the young people’s marriage would 
soon be taking place now, and then they might 
show such attention to Nipen as would make the 
spirit forgive and forget. 

**Hush, now, dear Ulla” said Erica. 
is the pastor.”’ 


‘* Here 





of herrings in the fiord, and that it was high time 
he was making use of the sunny days for his fish- 
ing. In order to go about this duty without any 
delay, when again at liberty, he had brought the 
skiff up to the beach for repair, and had it nearly 
ready for use by the day of the funeral. The 
family boat was too large for his occasions, now 
that Hund was not here to take an oar; and he 
expected to do great things alone in the little 
manageable skiff. 

When he had assisted Peder to lay Ulla’s head 
in the grave, and guided him back to the house, 
Rolf drew Erica’s arm within his own, and led 
her away as if for a walk. No one interfered 
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pened which was to cause their marriage very 
soon. They would now wait no longer than to 


pay proper respect to Ulla’s memory, and to im- | 


prove the house and its furniture a little, so as to 
make it fit for the bride. 

Rolf would have led Erica to the beach ; but 
she begged to go first to see the grave again, while 
they knew that no one was there. The grave was 
dug close by the little mound beneath which Hen- 
rica lay. Henrica’s was railed round, with a pal- 
ing which had been fresh painted—a task which 
Erlingsen performed with his own hands every 
spring. The forget-me-not, which the Nordland- 
ers plant upon the graves of those they love, 
overran the hillock, and the white blossoms of the 
wild strawberry peeped out from under the thick 
grass; so that this grave looked a perfect contrast 
to that of Ulla, newly made and bare. The lov- 
ers looked at this last with dissatisfaction. 

“Tt shall be completely railed in before to-mor- 
row night,”’ said Rolf, 

* But cannot we dress it a little now? I could 
transplant some flower-roots presently, and some 
forget-me-not from Henrica’s hillock, if we had 
sods for the rest. Never mind spoiling any other 
nook. The grass will soon grow again.” 

Rolf's spade was busy presently ; and Erica 
planted and watered till the new grave, if it did 
not compare with the child’s, showed tokens of 
care, and promise of beauty. 

“Now,” said Rolf, when they had done, and 
put away their tools, and sat down on the pine 
log from which the pales were to be made, so 
that their lengthening shadows fell across the new 
grave—‘* Now, Erica, you know what she who 
lies there would like us to be settling. She her- 
self said her burial-day would soon be over; and 
then would come our wedding-day.”’ 

“When everything is ready,”’ replied Erica, 
“we will fix; but not now. There is much to 
be done ;—there are many uncertainties.”’ 

“ Uncertainties? What uncertainties? 1 know 
of none—except indeed as to fe 

Rolf stopped to peel off, and pull to pieces, 
some of the bark of the pine-trunk on which he 
was sitting. Erica looked wistfully at him; he 
saw it, and went on. 

‘Tt is often an uncertainty to me, Erica, after 
all that has happened, whether you mean to marry 
me at all. There are so many doubts, and so 
many considerations, and so many fears! I often 
think we shall never be any nearer than we are.”’ 

“That is your sort of doubt and fear,” said 
Erica, smiling. ‘* Who is there that entertains 
worse ?”? 

“I do not want any rallying or joking, Erica. 
I am quite serious.” 

“ Seriously, then—are we not nearer than we 
Were a year ago’? We are betrothed ; and I have 
shown you that I do believe we are to be married, 


” 





if—— 


with them ; for the family knew that their hearts | 
must be very full, and that they must have much 
to say to each other, now that the event had hap- 











** Ay, there. ‘If again.” 

‘* If it shall please the Powers above us not to 
separate us, by death or otherwise.”’ 

‘* Death! at our age! And separation! when 
we have lived on the same farm for years! What 
have we to do with death and separation *’’ 

Erica pointed to the child’s grave, in rebuke of 
his rash words. She then quietly observed that they 
had enemies—one deadly enemy not very far off, 
if nothing were to be said of any but human foes. 
—Rolf declared that he had rather have Hund 
for a declared enemy than fora companion. Erica 
understood this very well; but she could not 
forget that Hund wanted to be houseman in 
Rolf’s stead, and that he desired to prevent their 
marriage. 

**That is the very reason,” said Rolf, ‘* why 
we should marry as soon as we can. Why not 
fix the day, and engage the pastor while he is 
here *”’ 

** Because it would hurt Peder’s feelings. There 
will be no difficulty in sending for the pastor when 
everything is ready. But now, Rolf, that all 
may go well, do promise not torun into needless 
danger.” 

** According to you,’’ said Rolf, smiling, ‘* one 
ean never get out of danger. Where is the use of 
taking care, if all the powers of earth and air are 
against us! You think me as helpless, under 
Nipen’s breath, as the poor infant that put out into 
the fiord the other day in a tub.” 

**T am not speaking of Nipen now—(not be- 
cause I do not think of it ;)—I am speaking of 
Hund. Do promise me not to go more than four 
miles down the fiord. After that, there is a long 
stretch of precipices, without a single dwelling. 
There is not a boat that could put off—there is 
not an eye or an ear that could bear witness what 
had become of you, if you and Hund should meet 
there.”’ 

‘Tf Hund and I should meet there, I would 
bring him home, to settle what should become of 
him.”” 

** And all the pirates? You would bring them 
all in your right hand, and row home with your 
left! For shame, Rolf, to be such a boaster! 
Promise me not to go beyond the four miles.”’ 

** Indeed, I can only promise to go where the 
shoal is. Four miles! Suppose you say four 
furlongs, love.”’ 

‘*] will engage to catch herrings within four 
furlongs.’’ 

** Pray take me with you ; and then I will carry 
you four times four miles down, and show you 
what a shoal is. Really, love, 1 should like to 
prove to you how safe the fiord is to one who 
knows every nook and hiding-place from the 
entrance up. If fighting would not do, I could 
always hide.” 

** And would not Hund know where to look for 
you ?”’ 

‘* Not he. He was not brought up on the fiord, 
to know its ways, and its holes and corners ; and I 
told him neither that nor anything else that I 
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could keep from him; for I always mistrusted 
Hund. Now, I will tell you, love. I will prom- 
ise you something, because I do not wish te hurt 
you, as you sometimes hurt me with disregarding 
what I say—with being afraid, in spite of all I 
can do to make you easy. I will promise you not 
to go further down, while alone, than Vogel islet, 
unless it is quite certain that Hund and the pirates 
are far enough off in another direction. 1 partly 
think as you do, and as Erlingsen does, that they 
meant to come for me the night you carried off 
their boat; so I will be on the watch, and go no 
further than where they cannot hurt me.”’ 

‘Then why say Vogel islet? It is out of all 
reasonable distance.”’ 

** Not to those who know the fiord as Ido. I 
have my reasons, Erica, for fixing that distance 
and no other; and that far I intend to go, whether 
my friends think me able to take care of myself or 
not.” 

** At least,’’ pleaded Erica, “‘ let me go with 
you.” 

** Not for the world, my love.’ And Erica 
saw, by his look of horror at the idea of her going, 
that he felt anything but secure from the pirates. 
He took her hand, and kissed it again and again, 
as he said that there was plenty for that little hand 
to do at home, instead of pulling the oar in the 
hot sun. ‘‘I shall think of you all while I am 
fishing,’’ he wenton. ‘‘ I shall fancy you making 
ready for the seater.* As you go towards Sulitelma 
any day now, you may hear the voices of a thou- 
sand waterfalls, calling upon the herdmen and 


* Each Norway farm which is situated within a certain 
distance of the mountains has a mountain pasture, to 
which the herds and flocks are driven in early summer, 
and where they feed till the first frosts come on. The 
herdmen and dairy-women live on the mountain, beside 
their cattle, during this season, and enjoy the mode of 
life extremely. The mountain pasture belonging to a 
farm is called its Seater. The procession of herds and 
flocks, and herdmen and dairy-women with their utensils, 
all winding up the mountain—“ going to the seater,” is a 
pretty sight on an early summer's day. 
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maidens to come to the fresh pastures. How 
happy we shall be, Erica, when we once get to 
the seater !"’ 

Erica sighed, and pressed her lover's hand as he 
held hers. 

‘* While I am fishing,’’ he went on, “I shail 
fancy our young mistresses, and Stiorna and you, 
washing all your bowls in juniper-water, ready for 
your dairy. I know how the young ladies wil! 
contrive that all of my carving shall come under 
yourhand. And I shall be back with my fish before 
you are gone, that I may walk beside your cart. 
I know just how far you will ride. When we get 
the first sight of the grass waving, as the wind 
sweeps over it on the mountain side, you will 
spring from the cart and walk with me all the rest 
of the way.” 

** All this would be well,’’ said Erica, “ if i: 
were not for a 

“For what, love! For Nipen again! If 
you will not mind what I say about your silly 
fears, you shall hear from the pastor how wicked 
they are. I see him yonder, in the garden. I will 
call him * 

** No, no! 
Erica. 

But Rolf carried the case before M. Kollsen; 
and M. Kollsen, glad of every opportunity of dis- 
coursing on this subject, came and took Rolf's 
seat, and said all he could think of in contempt of 
the spirits of the region, till Erica's blood ran cold 
to hear him. It was not kind of Rolf to expose 
her to this; but Rolf had no fears himself, and 
was not aware how much she suffered under what 
the clergyman said. The lover stood by watching, 
and was so charmed with her gentle and submissive 
countenance and manner, while she could not own 
herself convinced, that he almost admired her su- 
perstition, and forgave her doubts of his being 
able to take care of himself while his deadly enemy 
on earth might possibly be assisted by the offended 
powers Of the air. 








I know all he has to say,”’ declared 





Tue Worip was MADE For ALL.—In looking 
at our age, | am struck immediately with one com- 
manding characteristic; and that is, the tendency 
of all its movements to expansion, to diffusion, to 
universality. ‘To this I ask your attention. This 
tendency is directly opposed to the spirit of exclu- 
siveness, restriction, narrowness, monopoly, which 
has prevailed in past ages. Human action is now 
freer, more unconfined. All goods, advantages, 
helps, are more open to all. ‘The privileged petted 
individual is becoming less, and the human race 
are becoming more. The multitude is rising from 
the dust. Once we heard of the few, now of the 
many; once of the prerogatives of a part, now of 
the rights of all. We are looking, as never be- 
fore, through the disguises, envelopments of ranks 
and classes, to the common nature which is below 
them ; and are beginning to learn that every being 
who partakes of it has noble powers to cultivate, 
solemn duties to perform, inalienable rights to as- 
sert, a vast destiny to accomplish. The grand idea 





of humanity, of the importance of man as man, is 
spreading silently, but surely. Not that the worth 
of the human being is at all understood as it should 
be ; but the truth is glimmering through the dark- 
ness. A faint consciousness of it has seized on the 
public mind. Even the most abject portions of so- 
ciety are visited by some dreams of a better condi- 
tion, for which they were designed. The grand 
doctrine, that every human being should have the 
means of self-culture, of progress in knowledge and 
virtue, of health, comfort and happiness, of exer- 
cising the powers and affections of a man ; this is 
slowly taking its place, as the highest social truth. 
That the world was made for all, and not for a 
few ; that society is to care for all ; that no human 
being shall perish, but through his own fault ; that 
the great end of government is to spread a shield 
over the rights of all—these propositions are grow- 
ing into axioms, and the spirit of them is coming 
forth in all the departments of life. —Dr. Channing. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, Sept. 27th, 1848. 

So far, during the present month, we have 
enjoyed magnificent and truly autumnal weather. 
Since the beginning of May this climate has been 
what every valetudinarian, cultivator, naturalist, 
could desire. The leaves are now falling, and 
the woods taking as rich tints as those of the 
American forests at this season. The extensive 
declivities in the neighborhood of my country 
retreat yield an abundance of grape once highly 
esteemed. It has been a part of my evening 
recreation to observe the vintage: this process is 
a dirty one here ; such as would deter any stranger 
recollecting it from drinking the wine, which, by 
the way, comes to this capital in large quantity to 
be mixed with better juices. Children were 
stealing the bunches from the vats; some sucking 
the muddy liquor after the pressure of the grapes. 

No disturbances since the elections mentioned 
to you in my latest epistle. The prolétaires and 
their leaders are elated by the results of their 
union and strength; it is not, however, to them 
that Louis Napoleon Bonaparte chiefly owes his 
success; the small shopkeepers, tradesmen, and 
even a portion of the substantial national guards, 
voted for him under the spell of the name, and a 
desire for an emperor or master who might estab- 
lish a potent and stable government, without which 
they cannot hope to thrive again. The red 
republic proclaims that it would have carried its 
whole ticket but fur his candidateship. When his 
name was Officially announced at the Hotel de 
Ville among the returns, several of the bands of 
music of the national guards flourished in honor 
of it; they struck up Veillons au Salut de l’Em- 
pire, the consecrated air of the Napoleon rule. 
Shouts of Vive /’Empereur, Vive Napoleon, came 
from the vast concourse about the Hotel de Ville. 
A grand nocturnal procession, with flambeaux, 
was arranged by his votaries, but prevented by an 
interdict of the police. 

On the 25th inst., a multitude of working men 
and idle females assembled near the hall of the 
National Assembly, as he was expected to appear 
on that day. They quietly dispersed on learning 
that they were misinformed. Yesterday afternoon 
he entered the hall, stealthily, modestly, by one 
of the side-doors; the representatives displayed 
eager and general curiosity to survey the person- 
age who had occasioned so much alarm and dis- 
trust. Their bustle nullified a speech which a 
distinguished member was delivering against the 
institution of a senate, A committee having 
reported in favor of his admission, no serious 
Opposition was attempted. The president of the 
Assembly declared him a member; he immedi- 
ately claimed the tribune, and there read a short 
and prudent address, which you will see, and 
Wherein he pledges himself to democratical insti- 
tutions and a faithful codperation in framing a 
republican constitution. Corsica has returned him 
by 4 great majority. He may have been well 
advised in England ; the tenor of the address pro- 








pitiated a number of the representatives ; he must 
be satisfied with taking all the fair chances for his 
talismanic name and heirship; he will be closely 
and jealously watched; his cousin, a son of 
Jerome Bonaparte, was indiscreet in rising, with 
a very smali minority against the vote of confidence 
which General Cavaignac asked on the 22d inst. 
The National sneers, ‘‘ A prince of the blood, 
forsooth, could not approve!’ Napoleon Louis is 
universally regarded as the general's competitor 
for the presidentship of the republic, if not for the 
imperial sceptre. 

The organized parties all distrust the Bona- 
partes. Lamartine’s organ, Le Bien Public, has 
traced the entire career of the “ prince” in four 
copious articles, exceedingly acrimonious, under 
the title Exploits of Louis Bonaparte. He may 
furnish materials for a fifth. The journals of the 
red republic treat him with coarse derision and 
studied invective—La Réforme in particular. An 
ex-political prisoner has printed a skilful address 
to him, sold for a cent, which concludes thus: 
‘** Let the ex-prince well understand that even 
those who, as republicans, voted for his admission 
to his seat with special earnestness, will kuow 
how to wield the poignard of Brutus, if, a traitor 
to his country, he should dare to undertake the 
character of pretender.’’ The nine attempts in 
fifteen years on the life of Louis Philippe prove 
that this threat of assassination is not mere bluster. 
The pamphlet says—‘‘ The people do not want a 
president for the republic as in the United States, 
where extreme selfishness and infamous ine- 
quality reign.”’ In the neighborhood of St. Ger- 
main, I bought, yesterday, for a sous, a large 
sheet containing his portrait and a well-written 
biographical notice. It was sold by sound of the 
drum. The peasantry have been taught that he 
was to bring back and distribute all the moneys 
which the emperor consigned to his private chest. 
Stocks recovered a little, yesterday, when it was 
reported on the exchange that he had been ad- 
mitted by Cavaignac to a private interview, and 
favorably received by the Assembly. His foreign 
accent is remarked by some of the stenographers. 
We have already, in the shop-windows, a new and 
finely engraved portrait of him with the principal 
phrases of his address printed below. 

There are now nine several camps in and imme- 
diately near the capital, which the .w mister of 
war regularly inspects. A million four hundred 
thousand francs are asked for the barrack-expenses. 
The Garde Mobile is to be augmented—a hundred 
and fifty youth each battalion. The statistics of 
the elections of the department of the Seine (Paris 
and its precincts) are these. Four hundred and 
nine thousand eight hundred and ninety-six voters 
inscribed ; two hundred and forty-seven thousand 
two hundred and nine, only, went to the polls. 
The red republic, one and indivisible, obtained a 
fourth of the whole number inscribed—a fearful 
proportion. 

On the 25th inst., a topic deemed politically 
pregnant, and a cause of trepidation on the ex- 
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change, was settled in the Assembly in an edify- 
ing and satisfactory manner. Progressive taxa- 
tion, in the sense in which it is urged by the 
anarchical and communist factions, means a final 
and even rapid absorption of all capital by a 
scheme explained in an article of the Constitu- 
tionnel, which I enclose. The reported draft of 
the constitution seemed to favor the hope of its 
admissibility. The minister of finances moved the 
insertion, in lieu of the reported text, this word- 
ing: ** Each citizen contributes in proportion to 
his faculties and fortune.’ He commenced by 
observing that it was not as a member of the 
executive government that he interfered. General 
Cavaignac exclaimed, ‘‘ Why not '—you know the 
sentiments of the government.’’ A cry by many 
members, *‘ The government ought not to inter- 
fere in the discussion of the constitution.’? This 
the minister conceded ; but the general rose and 
maintained that there should be no veil between 
the executive and the Assembly, on any occasion ; 
he did not know precisely what language the 
minister was about to utter, but he knew his main 
opinion, and he begged the house to receive the 
words of the minister as spoken in the name of the 
government. (Lively emotion ; plaudits on the 
right—rurmurs on the left.) 


The minister of finance went on to say that it 
was undoubted that the country was at present un- 
der a certain disquietude relative to this article. 
He considered that the wording which he had pro- 
posed would at once remove all uneasiness, as it 
showed that the taxation of the country was to be 
proportional, and not progressive. (Hear, hear.) 
** We cannot,”’ pursued the hon. minister, “ turn 
the opinion of the country as we please, but we 
ought to take care that we place before it such meas- 
ures as it can digest. here are three kinds of 
taxation—the uniform, the proportional, and the 
progressive. I do not intend here entering into an 
account of these various systems, but I have no 
hesitation in saying that I am decidedly opposed to 
the progressive system, as contrary to the principle 
of equality on which the fiscal measures of the re- 
public ought to be based. All our efforts ought to 
tend to make the taxes proportional ; that cannot 
take place in a day or in a year, but by degrees 
that result will be arrived at, and I wish that the 
constitution which we discuss may last until that 
of which I speak be accomplished.”? (Loud inter- 
ruption, murmurs.) ‘* Why, gentlemen,’’ continued 
the honest Goudchaux, ‘‘ we may all indeed trust 
that the constitution which we are making, will be 
durable ; but it succeeds other constitutions which 
the world was told would be likewise durable, and 
which lived merely the terms with which you are 
all acquainted—gue vous savez. Leave nothing 
ambiguous or alarming in your work ; let us have 
a safe constitution—a president—a complete organ- 
ization for the country.”’ 


At the mention of president, ironical cheers 
from several benches. They were an allusion to 
Cavaignac. Besides, there is a portion of the 


Assembly who reject the idea of any executive 
chief. 


The minister ended with cautioning the house 
against the propositions of empirics, who described 
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the republic as much more sick than it really 
was, in order to be allowed to tamper with its 
health. His amendment prevailed, by a majority 
of five hundred and forty-eight ; progressive tax. 
ation found only ninety-five abettors. The Jour- 
nal des Débats argues, that the executive govern- 
ment, as such, may and should share in the dis. 
cussion of the constitution. This seems to me 
unsound doctrine ; and for obvious reasons. The 
Débats thinks that its authority would happily 
decide many points, as in this instance. 

Next occurred the momentous question of a 
single legislative assembly, or two bodies—a 
senate and a house of representatives. Most 
of the old and principal journals have said to the 
nation—‘* With one chamber, you will never have 
anything other than a revolutionary and transitory 
government.”’ There appears, however, a pre- 
determination to accept only one ; the majority of 
the representatives betray uneasiness when they 
hear cogent arguments in favor of a senate. Du- 
vergier de Hauranne, an ex-deputy, eminent for 
study, information, terseness and poignancy as a 
speaker and writer, opened on the true track : in 
the course of his speech he observed— 

That the example of England—a monarchical, 
an aristocratical polity—should be repudiated, | can 
understand ; but I ask you, is it not strange that the 
example of the American Republic—that example 
so often cited by republicans—should become now- 
a-days, because it thwarts them, the object of their 
sarcasms and their disdain’ Is it not strange that 
we are scarcely suffered to remind the nation and 
house, with all deference, that in America, not 
only the Federal Republic, the great republic, but 
each of the smaller republics of which the Union 
consists, has thought it necessary, indispensable, 
to divide the legislative power? Is it not strange 
that the authority of the only great modern state 
which has flourished, grown, prospered, under the 
republican system, should be set aside or repelled. 
For my part, notwithstanding the contrary notions, 
and under favor of the honorable Messieurs Corme- 
nin and Marrast, I must hold that authority to be 
very considerable, and I venture to plead it to the 
National Assembly. Moreover, it is quite an error 
to assert that it was sheer imitation of England on 
the part of America; the reverse is the fact. In 
the beginning, the federal constitution, the old 
confederation, was unitarian—one assembly ; most 
of the loca) constitutions were unitarian. It was 
experience which rallied all sound minds to the 
duality now in question for France. 

Duvergier was followed in the tribune by citizen 
Antony Thouret, one of the oddities of the house. 
He is a man of lofty stature, stentorian lungs, and 
wonderful gesticulation. His personal history is 
quite a romance of republican martyrdom and ul- 
timate triumph. He was one of the heroes of the 
revolution of July, 1830 ; the reward of his prowess 
was the post of sub-prefect in the department of 
Niévre. But he soon began a systematic course 
of opposition and conspiracy. He underwent 
many trials, imprisonments and mulets. He 
founded several democratic and revolutionary jour- 
nals, in the editorshipship of which he incurred 
thirty prosecutions, and a loss of more than 
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hundred thousand frances. He passed five years 
in different jails. He naturally engaged, soul and 
body, in the revolution of February last; he and 
his son organized and superintended the barricades 
from the Hotel de Ville to the Palais Royal, on 
the 25th; the people solemnly decorated him with 
a strip of one of the flags which he so gallantly 
bore. The provisional government appointed him 
commissary, with full powers, in the department 
of the north, where, being a really good fellow, 
he rendered himself acceptable, a rare case with 
the republicans of the eve. Ledru-Rollin recalled 
him for the leniency and impartiality of his ad- 
ministration. His publications are numerous and 
popular. In replying to M. Duvergier de Hau- 
ranne, he exerted all his powers, mental and cor- 
poreal, to decry the idea of two legislative assem- 
blies. His operation proved entirely successful 
on the museles and ribs of his whole auditory. 
Mr. Benjamin Harding, of Kentucky, never ex- 
cited more “‘ roars of laughter,”’ in any one speech 
delivered to the House of Representatives, at 
Washington. I can afford you no adequate idea 
of the grotesqueness of his topics and imagery— 
the racy quaintness of his style, and the energy 
of his denunciations of dynastic and imperial aims 
and pretensions. You must be content with an 
extract from an abridged report, scarcely sufficient 
in any respect :— 


lam about to defend article twenty of the con- 
stitution; or, in other words, the future fate of the 
republic. (Oh, oh!) I say, with the deepest 
conviction, that the question which now engages 
our attention is a capital and decisive one. It is 
not only a question of forms, but one of foundation, 
for here the form carries the foundation with it. 
After much bloodshed we are all come to bow before 
the sovereignty of the people. What is the sove- 
reign, the only one? Itis the people. Suppose 
all the French people were assembled on one point 
in one hall. (Loud laughter.) Suppose among 
all that people, one deliberation, one vote, and you 
will have, in the result of that deliberation, the 


truest expression of the national will. (Renewed 
laughter.) 


A voice—That is true, 

_M. A. Thouret—Material obstacles of space and 
time are opposed to that method of expressing the 
general will. Reeourse was then had to delega- 
tion. The people delegate its power to an assem- 
bly of representatives, which is the people in a 
compressed form. (Renewed laughter.) Repre- 
sentatives who compose the National Assembly, 
have you the right to rescind the popular will? to, 
perhaps, divide the Assembly into two hostile 
armies' Yes, hostile ; for that is what happens to 
all people who allow the form of their constitution 
\0 carry away the foundation. (Laughter.) I ap- 
peal to the sibyl which is called history. (Renewed 
laughter.) The hon. gentleman continued to speak 
in the midst of the buzz of private conversation ; 
he declared that it was necessary to raise to glory 
and to genius a barrier that could not be over- 
thrown, and that what remained of the emperor 


The president begged to observe, that the speech 
of the hon. gentleman would terminate the sitting, 
and, if he were thus interrupted, they should per- 
haps run a risk of remaining in the chamber till 
midnight. 

M. A. Thouret-—What,'would you wish that I 
should compare the French, who with litile cour- 
tesy had forbidden women to have anything to do 
with politics, with the gallant John Bull, who sus- 
pends all his policy from the mouth of a female. 
(Renewed laughter.) I would borrow nothing 
from England, I would offer her nothing but our 
examples in the past. (Hear, hear, from the left.) 
As to America, I not only esteem her, but I love 
her ; but I would not take from her her institutions 
to adapt them to France. I recognize all the bonds 
which exist between these two republics, separated 
by the ocean but united by history. But let us 
exaggerate nothing; let us leave to America her 
laws, her habits, with her once virgin forests. 
(Loud laughter.) Let us wish her that unity of 
patriotism which animates the great people which 
has overthrown three great dynasties; effected 
three great revolutions, and which cannot pay 
itself with three great words. Citizens, there are 
men who would wish to carry the republic into 
such aerial heights that she would be lost in space. 
(Langhter.) Citizens, I am about to deliver to you 
my first and my last word. (General laughter.) 
My friends and I, we love the republicans of the 
lendemain, but on the condition that they be repub- 
licans. How does it happen that among the repub- 
licans of the vielle there is not one who demands 
two assemblies ? 

A voice—And Carrel? 

Another voice—He is dead. 

M. A. Thouret—I demand permission to con- 
clude by a mathematical problem—* Given: The 
sovereign people turns round an immense circle, 
of which the National Assembly is the centre— 
What is the shortest road from one point to anoth- 
er?” 

A voice—A straight line. 
M. A. Thouret—I defy any one to reply to that 
argument. (Loud laughter.) 





Paris, Sept. 28, 1843. 
Yesterpay afternoon, there was a very large 
gathering about the palace of the National Assem- 
bly, and the galleries, public and reserved, within the 
hall were filled by ladies—to behold ".ouis Napoleon 
Bonaparte. The new gardiens de Paris—a sort 
of constabulary—experienced difficulty in main- 
taining order in the out-of-doors crowd. The 
prince entered—to their extreme, second disap- 
pointment—by the back portal. He resembles 
the defunct emperor less than any other member 
of the family-—indeed, not at all in face ; he is of 
the middle size—his demeanor unostentatious. 
He must be well remembered at New York. 
This day a new sheet is paraded everywhere— 
““Grand discourse of Louis Napoleon’’—(his 
brief address to the Assembly)—portrait, banners 
and biography again. Mighty endeavors, and 





was the remembrance of his glory and the shade 
of his statue. (General laughter.) TI essentially | 
admire, continued the hon. gentleman, the English 
hation, but Ido not envy her either her feminine 
tone—(Loud explosion of laughter) — 


every kind of expedient are still employed to pro- 
duce impressions in his favor throughout the inte- 
rior ; whether with or without his privity, re 
mains doubtful. 

The debate on the question of a single or 
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double legislature, was resumed yesterday, in the 
Assembly, and Lamartine, Odilon Barrot, and the 
elder Dupin pronounced harangues, upon which 
the journals lavish splendid epithets of laudation. 
The poet never signalized himself by richer dec- 
lamation and happier results. . He tried the most 
specious and the most fantastic reasoning, and 
certainly produced new and strong considerations 
for present France, against two branches. He 
broadly contemplated and boldly exhibited the 
real, awful political situation, not of his own coun- 
try alone, but of the greater portion of the conti- 
nent of Europe. A dictatorship, he avowed, 
was, and would be indispensable—a dictatorship 
of the nation, vested in a single assembly, and an 
executive, single too, but the hand of the man 
constantly within the easy gripe of the assembly. 
He regarded two branches in the legislature as 
fatal obstacles to the immediate defence of society 
and government, whenever the anti-social factions 
should renew their hostilities. ‘* Before your 
chambers could agree, or arrange a concert of ac- 
tion between themselves or with the executive, 
barricades would have arisen in every quarter, 
and the common danger be incalculably height- 
ened.” The true, moderate, normal republic, 
must be founded, protected—a work of time, and 
and of alert, immediate, absolute, concentrated 
legislative and executive coalition. The whole 
horizon of the continent lowered—clouds, if not 
thunder and lightning, were everywhere ; the 
perils fromm abroad required the same simple, 
prompt, direct machinery as the domestic. ‘* You 
talk of the senate of the United States ; that body 
does not represent, in the least, a grand democratic 
unity such as we must be; if democratic as we 
shall be in the end: that body represents merely 
the federative principle which is the bond of the 
Union ; so far it was necessary ; that is the sole 
cause of its existence ; but it represents an imper- 
fection—a vice of polity; would you have the 
same in France, whose circumstances and instincts 
are the very reverse’? Lamartine, you perceive, 
is ignorant of the history, constitution and ends of 
the American Senate. Dupin argued for a single 
legislature ; Barrot for two branches: the As- 
sembly decided with Lamartine—530 votes against 
289; majority of two hundred and forty-one for 
what every one looks to as a permanent Conven- 
tion with unlimited sovereignty. 

The planet-controversy was revived on the 18th 
inst., in the Academy of Sciences. Babinet un- 
dertook to refute the ‘‘ apologetical memoir” of 
Leverrier. He said he was but the echo of Airy, 
Herschel, Mitchell, Pierce, &c. Leverrier rejoined 
with the vehemence and asperity of a man angry 
and sore to the last exasperation. He observed 
that the American astronomers, Pierce and Mitch- 
ell, had been compelled to disavow each other in 
a sorry way; ‘‘they could no longer retain the re- 
sponsibility of their unlucky codperation at first ; 
the jeoparding frankness of Mitchell clashed with 
the more considerate prudence of Pierce.” For 
the rest, he would—for the honor of France, not 








less than for his own renown—maintain before |] 
and against all, the identity of the real planet 
with the planet of his calculations. You may 
judge further, of what passed at the sitting, by 
this compendious paragraph of the scientific re- 
porter of the National. ‘‘ For the sake of oy; 
readers and the country, we abstain from render. 
ing a particular account of the squabble which oc. 
cupied the greater part of the sitting of the 18th 
inst. _ Hard words are not always sound reasons - 
astronomical points would not be satisfactorily 
solved even by blows. Dispute, gentlemen— 
abuse each other, as much as you please—py| 
each other by the hair—if you like it ; but choose 
some secluded spot. Go to the hypothetical planet 
Hyperion. For God's sake, let the public know 
nothing of your proceedings and passions.”’ The 
subject was not resumed at the sitting of last Mon- 
day. The solubility of Xyloidine in ether, with 
the repetition of the experiments of Menard and 
Flores Dumonte, by Messrs. Payen and Gaudin, 
chiefly engaged attention. The solubility applied 
to the purification of cotton-powder, as Mialhe has 
pursued it, was particularly noticed. 

One of the events of the end of last week was 
a public banquet of ultra-democrats, in honor of 
the proclamation of the republic in the year 1792. 
The company consisted of some six hundred prin- 
cipal zealots, including more than a hundred mem- 
bers of the National Assembly. Ledru-Rollin 
delivered a set speech, of the strongest Jacobin 
flavor and essence ; it places him at the head of 
the party of Montagnards and destructives. | 
resembles a commentary on Proudhon’s maxim, 
that everything which exists must be reversed. 
My enclosure embraces the strictures of one of 
the journals. Ledru is now more in opposition 
than he was during the reign of Louis Philippe. 
The representative of Marseilles gave as his toast 
—‘*The memory of the French who have per- 
ished for liberty, and the welfare of our absent 
brethren ;”’ he referred to the insurgents of June, 
dead or in duress! Ledru exclaimed—‘‘ Money 
quakes and hides itself ; it must be discovered and 
seized; no matter by what means.”’ Another 
democratic dinner is announced for the 30th inst. 
—two frances a head. The committee on agricu!- 
ture, of the National Assembly, very seriously 
proposes an emission of two milliards (four hus- 
dred millions of dollars) of national paper money, 
guaranteed by the real property of France ; aud 4 
legal tender! ! 





Paris, 4 October, 1543. 

Tuere are very interesting articles in the num 
ber just issued of the Bulletin of the Geographic! 
Society of Paris. Among them is an account, by 
M. Jomard, the celebrated savant, of the three 
first sheets of Lieutenant Maury’s Wind and Cw- 
rent Chart, heretofore noticed in the same ovr 
nal. The views and expectations of the able 
director of the Washington Observatory are well 
exhibited, with a warm tribute of honor to such 
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important labors, and to the usefulness of the 
Observatory. We may hope to obtain soon a 
formal report to the French Academy of Sciences 
on the chart, and the printed expositions of the 
lieutenant. M. Jomard remarks, that the posi- 
tion of Washington is more favorable for astro- 
nomical purposes than that of many of the Euro- 
pean observatories. In another article he describes 
and commends the naval school at Annapolis. 
The Russian government has created a school for 
the commercial marine. A similar institution is 
projected for Paris and Havre. Besides, we have 
the scheme of a large naval school at this capital, 
gratuitous ; a year or more of ocean service re- 
quired for admission: the Parisians are to be 
entertained by the equipment and mancuvres of 
the beautiful vessel prepared for the school. Yes- 
terday morning, the marine guard passed under 
my window on the Rue de Rivoli: their march 
was not that of ¢ars or men who had known any 
“ocean service.” The Bulletin contains a let- 
ter to M. Jomard from Mr. George Squier, 
the American antiquarian, on the tumuli of the 
west, and the mountain-serpent of Brush Creek. 
The French savant concurs with Mr. Squier in 
the opinion that the “ ancient civilization of the 
{mericans belonged to the Aborigines, and did 
not come from without.’’ Several French scien- 
tifie exploratory expeditions in the Americas, and 
in Africa, are announced. 

The Bordeaux chamber of commerce having 
petitioned the French minister of foreign affairs 
on the subject of La Plata, he has replied in a letter 
with the following statement: The three essen- 
tial points in the French Anglo-intervention are 
these : efficacious protection to French trade; guar- 
antee of the independence of the oriental repub- 


lie; security to French residents. The interven- | 


tion is to be energetically renewed for the pacifi- 
cation of La Plata. You may remark how bitterly 
the London Morning Chronicle complains that 
Rosas continues ‘‘ as provokingly resolute as ever 
in his audacious defiance to the two most powerful 
nations of Europe.’? Moreover, ‘‘ He is unceas- 
ingly urged, by the agents of the United States, 
to put the commerce of England and France under 
his ban.”” The Chronicle adds: ‘It is a heavy 
blow, and great discouragement to British com- 
merce, and as such it will invariably be pressed at 
Buenos Ayres, by the ministers of the great 
Anglo-Saxon republic.’’ Probably the republic 
deems the Anglo-French war on Rosas as unlaw- 
ful as it is foolish ; and the injury to the American 
trade a direct wrong. 

In the year 1847, the receipts of the French 
theatres amounted to eleven millions and a half 
francs; the discount for the poor-houses and hos- 
pitals, to upwards of a million : a great decline had 
occurred, notwithstanding the facilities of access to 
Paris by the rail roads. The stage was much in- 
jured in this way by the multiplication of balls of 
the grossest and most licentious character. 


pay the discount. 
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exultingly, that, from the 15th to the 30th ult., 
the receipts were nearly two hundred and four- 
teen thousand francs; from the 3d to the 15th 
they did not, however, reach a hundred and thirty- 
four thousand. In the large theatres, the gratui- 
tous tickets exceed a moiety of the whole, that is, 
are greater than the amount purchased at the 
bureaux; in the secondary, or vaudeville, the 
proportion is two tickets given to every three paid ; 
in the drama playhouses, so called, about one 
gratis for every ten paid. Directors, authors, 
actors, musicians, are all privileged to distribute. . 
The main novelty of last week was a melo- 
drama in four acts and verse, at the Théatre 
Frangais—the classical par excellence. The play- 
wright conceived the strange notion of turning to 
account the immortal Blaise Pascal, with whose 
manuscripts and life the academicians occupied 
themselves and the public so much in 1846—7. 
Pascal falls desperately in love with a beautiful 
and sentimental novice in a convent, who returns 
his passion. The course of the true love does 
not run smooth ; but the impediments are removed 
as if by magic; he experiences an epileptic fit on 
learning his sudden happiness; she swoons in be- 
holding him in that plight; on recovering he thinks 
her dead, and entirely loses his reason; she had 
before attempted to drown herself in a pond, 
through despair; she now dies of grief, after, 
indeed, their hands have been joined by a Camisard 
—a Calvinist minister. Miss Rebecca, a sister 
of Mademoiselle Rachel, personated the new Ophe- 
lia, and with considerable effect. This sister is 
becoming a remarkable actress by “‘the gift of 
tears and an expansive sensibility, which causes 
the fibres of every soul to vibrate.’’ Our critics 
praise the versification of parts of the new drama, 
but even the regular hired puffers do not venture 
to affirm that it has fully succeeded. At the 
second theatre, the divorce of Napoleon and José- 
phine is spun through five acts, and conquers all 
eyes by tragic pathos. It operates politically too, 
as we may suppose it to have been designed. 
Pamphlets and loose sheets for Napoleon-Louis 
are now seized by the police wherever they ap- 
pear. Yesterday, in my walk on the boulevards, 
I observed a plentiful display of caricatures, at 
the expense of the late provisional government, 
prudently withheld until it lost power and repute. 
In one, Lamartine and his colleagues are shearing, 
with huge scissors, a flock of sheep—the people. 
At the bottom you read, ‘‘ Poor sheep, it is your 
constant destiny to be sheared.” In another, we 
have the past, the present, and the future: the 
first is a figure of a benign king; the second, a 
brazen, savage-looking wench, the goddess of 
liberty, with sword and pistol; the third, a mass 
of clouds, the true emblem. Lamartine, as a 
juggler, is another well-executed sketch. Ca- 
vaignac and his martial law, are not spared. 
During a sojourn of nearly a year, in my early 
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XVI. before the convention, with an intrepidity 
and eloquence acknowledged in all histories of the 
era. With his eldest son, then an assiduous stu- 
dent of law, and since a distinguished judge and 
writer, I contracted a close intimacy. We met, 
at St. Germain, on the Ist inst., for the first time 
since 1808. There was unabated cordiality and 
lively gratification on both sides. He had not 
quitted France in all the interval ; had never oeen 
molested, but, in fact, experienced honor and re- 
gard from Napoleon, though he remained a legiti- 
mist ; under the restoration he flourished of course ; 
at the revolution of July, he lost his official station 
and some six thousand dollars of his income; by 
the revolution of February last, he suffered another 
diminution of about a thousand dollars, the tenants 
of the paternal mansion (which he retained) in the 
Rue du Temple, having quitted it because that 
street in June, was one of the principal scenes 
of the barricades. This still Count de Seze 
descanted with the highest intelligence, and in a 
vein quite philosophical, on the many public vicis- 
situdes which he had witnessed from the period of 
our separation, forty-one years ago; he paid an 
earnest tribute to the stability of American affairs, 
with which the present condition of France is more 
than ever contrasted. He hoped that Americans 
would not confound with their own democracy, 
which rested on social order, legal subordination 
and secure property, the European—ignorant, 
lawless, infuriate and universally prone to extreme 
doctrine, brute violence and perpetual revolution. 
Of my numerous Paris acquaintances in 1808, 
three only are known to me to survive. The sec- 
ond is Baron Pichon, upwards of eighty, with un- 
impaired faculties, who resided some years at Wash- 
ington, as French chargé d’affaires; he has not 
lost his fluency in the English language, nor his 
interest in the astonishing progress and prosperity 
of the United States. The third is Count de Lastey- 
rie, the bosom friend of Lafayette, and father of 
the two gifted members of the National Assembly 
of that name. He has passed ninety, without sen- 
sible decay of mind or body, or of republican fer- 
vor. He can boast of his daily feats as a pedes- 
trian and a practical farmer. Let not your patri- 
otic citizens overlook an editorial article of the 
London Standard of the Ist inst., headed, Sev- 
erance of the United States. Its purport is— 
that there is ‘‘no principle of cohesion in the 
American commonwealths to counteract the many 
tendencies of repugnance, which threaten to sepa- 
rate them into three several states :’’ and the Lon- 
don editor declares his ‘ almost certainty of the 
speedy dissolution of the American republic, pro- 
duced by the very remarkable speech of Mr. Cal- 
houn, doubtless the second man in the Union, Mr. 
Webster being the first!’? Such a station as is 
assigned to those master-minds should contribute 
to render them particularly cautious in their rep- 
resentations and predictions of domestic evil. 
Abroad, we shudder at the mere phrase—Sever- 
ance of the United States; we think we hear the 
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shriek of Freedom far more piercing and porten- 
tous than when Kosciusko fell. 

Most of the contents of the Revue des Deu 
Mondes, issued the day before yesterday, possess 
value and attraction. I may signalize the second 
and concluding part of the Princess de Belgioso’s 
Italy and the Italian revolution in 1848. She 
seems to dread the republicans, yet few compara- 
tively ; but she finds various grounds of joyful 
expectation as to the depressed fortunes of the 
Peninsula. Charles Albert will have an army of 
a hundred thousand ; partisan chiefs and soldiery 
abound ; the necessity of union and general ep- 
ergy is better understood ; French interposition 
cannot fail to prove more or less efficacious. An 
Italian gentleman, who recently went from Paris 
to Turin, says in a letter, dated Turin, 27th ult., 
“*The number of travellers from Chambéry is ex. 
ceedingly small ; the hotels are empty ; the Ital- 
ian people gathered large sums by showing their 
country to strangers; this resource disappeared 
soon after the commencement of the war. The 
indigence and wretchedness of the rural, and al) 
the lower population, are dreadful ; the able-bodied 
men are in military service, and the poor mothers, 
wives and sisters, have sent their last silver to the 
destitute combatants in the recent disastrous cam- 
paign. I have never seen Turin so much and s0 
sadly crowded. You meet thousands of fugitives 
from Lombardy, Venice, Parma, Modena, and so 
forth, wandering like disembodied souls, and await- 
ing, with due resignation, the issue of the joint 
French and British mediation, to return to their re- 
spective countries.’ The interesting article of the 
Revue, on the history and progress of Photography, 
makes no mention of American work in the new 
art. Yet, specimens, portraits from New York, 
have been submitted to the Academy of Sciences, 
of which the execution is acknowledged superior 
to any European. Daguerreotypes, by the Amer- 
ican method, is a common advertisement. Mon- 
sieur Cochut has terminated, in this number of the 
Review, his copious paper on agricultural indus 
try in France. At yesterday’s sitting, the Nx 
tional Assembly passed, by a vote of 579 to 100, 
most important bill for agricultural instruction, 
speculative and practical, throughout France. You 
have, enclosed, the several articles, which wer 
all expounded and defended with indefatigable 222! 
by the minister of commerce and agriculture. 
Sach a measure cannot fail to make a salutary 
impression on the peasantry and the whole mass 
of the small farmers. It will cost four hundred 
thousand dollars per annum. This day, the Jou: 
nal des Débats, which does not usually lavish eo 
comiums on the new administration observes: 
‘“‘ The plan is complete, vast, and all things com 
sidered, not expensive. It may be fully realized 
in a few years—three or four perhaps—and thet 
France will enjoy agricultural instruction mort 
liberally and comprehensively organized than has 
hitherto been known. We may anticipate excel 
lent and noble results.” 
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Opposition to this bill was not wanting, on the | sense, he maintined, was against the wording of 
od ground that professional education was less needed ea article, as the or are not go <a 
: : : eagues to exercise their right to vote. ear 
cu? in France than —— a * —_ “ -|hear.) He declared that the country, bs it 
85 bandry. At poasent, She culsvater thinks Ramee f found such an article in the constitution, would be 
ond thrice fortunate if, by the end of the year, he can | justified in believing, what had already been assert- ~ 
~ save enough to pay the taxes. However, it ap-| ed, that the National Assembly wanted to perpetu- 
She pears that in one department of the Seine (Paris | ate themselves as a legislative body—(Loud exela- 
. and precincts) the direct taxation exacts twenty | mations)—that they wanted themselves to nominate 
are and seven sous per head more than in the | the head of the republic. (Renewed outcry.) No 
yful franes h f the deb : doubt, the Assembly was sovereign—was omnipo- 
the provinces. In the ew ' - o rp epee tent, but that is no reason why it should not have 
of details of the condition and habits of the rural | the truth told to it plainly. If care were not taken, 
iery population were furnished by representatives from | ypiversal suffrage would soon become an object of 
- the provinces. In very large divisions of the | mockery—the right to vote being ostensibly given 
tise country, little or no agricultural or domestic pro-| to all, but obstacles being in reality thrown in the 
N gress has been achieved since the 17th century :| Way of exercising that right. He concluded, by 
is the same rude, imperfect tillage, manners, preju- (Grete mete _—" to adopt his amendment. 
ult., dices, superstitions, illiteracy, poverty, are com- M. Freslon observed that, undoubtedly, the elec- 
ex. mon; over seven hundred and fifty leagues square, ' tor ought not to be placed at such a distance from 
Ttal- along the gulf of Gascony—from the Gironde ned the voting-place as to render it impossible for him 
their the Adour—tillage is yet in its infancy ; there has) to exercise his right. But it was also important 
saved been no advancement in art, knowledge, or mind. that he should be placed in such a position as to be 
The A well-informed member added—‘ Sologne, Brit- scone to re, see oa — on ae of = 
a al tany, Berry, and a thousand other localities, are hie data ‘ie. Would the pf ase nde st him t 
; in the same state.”” The late monarchy was not =. ea ee 
odied me , , y é place before it some figures? Out of the 36,000 
hers, backward in desire and exertion for the rectifica- communes of France, there were 31,653, in which 
i» he tion of these evils: the twenty-five model-farms | the population did not exceed 1,500 inhabitants. 
in. now existing are of its creation. The republic may | There were 5,000 communes which did not contain 
eee encounter even more impediments to the due exe- | more than 300 inbabttents ; 8,000, a population of 
itives ne 2 gan gala aay rugira Weh vy a se ase se pe as 
age ing to the statistics of criminal justice, for the| Heron pannigte aeabicgar yar apes ay a pos le 
at, year 1846, of the military conscripts, Ghy-cight | On the let Me..no' 
; joint vou hundred were found able to read barely +; M. Freslon—Well, supposing the fourth, which 
eon of the individuals accused of offences, forty-eight j is not the case either—_ 
of the to the hundred : of the accused, among the ae On the Lefti—No ; it is about the fifth. 
raphy, population, more than half could neither read nor | M. Freslon—If you take the fourth -' the fifth 
fs write; the rest merely read or scrawl. Within | _ poe see om —— > ss a Bei 
York, the twenty years past, crime, on the whole, has | 1 Aue al b al ahs nt a Oy } “or 
, lessened, notwithstanding the increase in the num-| We @lectoral body will scarcely attain the figure of 
lences, eal a 400 persons. Do you not perceive that these bod- 
a perior ber of inhabitants, soa ies of 50, or 70, or 100, or 150 electors can be sub- 
Amer The recent proceedings of the National Assem-| jected to all kinds of objectionable influences !— 
ag bly include a decision on the electoral system, | (Murmurs,) ‘The hon. representative then went 
ofte worthy of special notice. In the draft of the con-| on to say that he, in particular, eo the coe 
ale stitution, it is proposed that all votes shall contin- sy of - “ ry sey hy a doom be made 
he Ne- ue to be given at the chief town of the canton— Th "AbbE Fa t “Bi h of Ork —_ Th h 
. a much larger district than the commune or town- alana lag ag nema ge: acl aag Seon 
» 100,4 . Be = rie . representative is mistaken. The clergy in France 
ruction, ship. The clergy, the principal proprietors, and | aye just as much devoted to the republic as the rest 
“1 the municipalities could operate with double ad-| of the population. 
h were vantage on the elections, if the voter were eg M. F'reslon—In 12 or 15 years that would most 
an aell compelled or required to travel beyond the town-| probably be = — > he oe a wr ton 
eoulture. P I nder the present system, it is extremely aed bie cone et sect the pees his 
salutary 2 = bring the people to te polls, by.senape | favorite candidate? Why should that not continue? 
jle mass — weeds and thus universal suffrage be- But if the elector was brought to the chief town of 
hundred eee illusion—merely partial to a degree eX-| the canton, he would be released from such influ- 
ne Jour emplified = the late choice of Seventeen Tepre-| ence, he would learn how political matters really 
sk sentatives in which scarcely a third of the quali-| stood. He then referred to the immense labor that 
aii fied voters would consent to act. In some can-| would accrue from yet pee ceo in the bureaux 
a tons, there were not as many as possessed the of “pene 8 of a A ap senna one 
p abd elective franchise under the monarchy. Anamend- “a and which there we ee 
ind the a was unavailingly moved to substitute town-| yy fe Seze, who had descended some of the 
on more = for canton in the constitution. Let me quote steps of the tribune, redscended. There were, he 
than has 40 instructive portion of the debate :— said, 4,000,000 of poor workmen in the country 
te excel who could not afford anything whatever over and 
M. Béchard—Why throw impediments in the 
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cost of a journey to the chef-lieu to vote. That 
loss of work, and their day’s expenses, could not 
amount to less than 2fr. each, so that there was 
either an outlay of 8,000,000fr. to be incurred, or 
universal suffrage was to be impeded and rendered 
a nullity! In fact, the poor man was to be banish- 
ed from the lists. (Loud interruption.) The hon. 
representative endeavored to proceed, but the noise 
rendered it impossible. Each time that he com- 
menced, a party on the left raised an outcry, and 
prevented his going on. 


A strong sense of the unfitness of the rural 
masses for suffrage was unequivocally shown by 
the large majority of the Assembly who rejected 
the motion. M. Dufaure stated that many of the 
communes were without magistrate, curate, or 
even schoolmaster. 





Paris, 5th Oct., 1848. 

During the week just elapsed, quiet in the 
streets, but on Saturday last, a mighty tempest in 
the National Assembly—the worst since the days 
of the old Convention. Banquets had been organ- 
ized by the red republic, in imitation of those 
which led to the overthrow of the Orleans mon- 
archy ; and for the end of a new socialist revolu- 
tion, with democratic propagandism abroad, foreign 
war, paper-money, and final partition of all prop- 
erty inscribed on its crimson banner. The opera- 
tives and prolétaires particularly were to be rallied 
against the National Assembly on account of its 
rejection of the phrase universal right to labor. 
This phrase is still talismanic for the million, who 
understand it as the just assertion of an absolute 
right to be provided with work by the govern- 
ment; indeed, with subsistence, whether they 
please to labor, or to practise the dolce far niente. 
At some of the banquets, for which the anniver- 
sary of the first proclamation of the French Re- 
public on the 22d September, 1792, was chosen, 
toasts were ‘* rapturously drank’’ to the memory 
of Robespierre, Marat and the Jacobin clubs, and 
in honor of the guillotine, Barbés, and the mar- 
tyrs of the insurrection of June of this year. 

The most outrageous transactions of the kind 
occurred at Toulouse—the civil authorities of that 
city being parties to the banquet. A spirited rep- 
resentative, a lawyer of the Gironde, summoned 
the ministry, on the 30th ult., to meet their re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of the civil function- 
aries. He narrated the atrocious manifestation of 
the anarchists and terrorists, and adverted to the 
bad example set in Paris at the public entertain- 
ment at which Ledru-Rollin pronounced his in- 
flammatory harangue, and so many members of 
the Assembly—Montagnards and their next of 
political kin—were present and active. I must 
quote here freely, for the scene. 


The population (he said) must inevitably be led 
astray, and anarchy must ensue, if such language 
was to be permitted as had lately been heard at the 
Bowling-green of Toulouse and at the Chalet of 
Paris. (Tremendous uproar; some of the mem- 
bers of the extreme left rose in great agitation, 











apostrophizing the speaker in the most violent man- 
ner.) 

The President—It is not the banquet of the Chj- 
let that is under discussion here at present, it js 
that of Toulouse. 

M. Dupin—The hon. representative is perfectly 
in his right in speaking as he does. (Cries of No, 
no! on the extreme left.) 

M. Denjoy—And when I am doing my duty no 
man shall intimidate me or cause me to give way. 

Voices on the Left—You insult fifty of your col- 
leagues in speaking in such a way of the banquet 
of the Chalet ! 

A Voice on the Right—An eulogium was spoken 
on Cambon there, and his financial measures. (Great 
agitation and noise on the left ; the members again 
addressing violent language to M. Denjoy.) 

M.. Denjoy waited till calm was restored. Was 
not, he asked, danger to be apprehended from the 
allusions made to 1793 Was it not to be feared 
the population of the country parts, who connected 
certain ideas of the reign of terror with that period, 
should be led to look forward to devising means to 
produce the scenes of which that period suggested 
such sad remembrances? When they had that end 
in view—an end altogether hostile, be it observed, 
to the bourgeoisie—it was to be presumed they 
would not be very particular as to the means to ei- 
fect it. The principal of these means was evident- 
ly the guillotine ; and he would ask hon. gentle- 
men, could they approve of it? (Great uproar on 
the left, towards which side of the house the hon. 
gentleman had directed his regards.) Yes, there 
was the greatest danger that men misled by inflam- 
matory speeches, held at public meetings or ban- 
quets, where the most violent language was em- 
ployed, might be induced to look on the guillotive 
as a legitimate means of arriving at their end. (T're- 
mendous uproar from the left.) 

A most extraordinary scene of tumult here en- 
sued, and such as has not been seen in the Assem- 
bly since May 15. The members from the extreme 
left rushed down from their places into the semi- . 
circle, and threatened the hon. member with word 
and gesture. On the other hand, his friends, fear- 
ing that personal violence might be offered to him, 
also hurried down from their seats, and mingled 
with the crowd, that already filled the space at the 
foot of the tribune. Some of the members of the 
left made a rush to ascend the tribune, but four 
ushers had already placed themselves, two at each 
side, on the top of the steps, and prevented any 
one from proceeding further. Meanwhile, the two 
opposing tides were commingled in confusion be- 
low, the members addressing each other most et- 
ergetically, though not a word could be distinctly 
heard. It looked every moment as if blows would 
be come to. M. Denjoy remained all this time 
calm and erect, in the front of the tribune, waiting 
until the tumult should cease. The president 1 
vain endeavored to restore order, by ringing lus 
bell, and addressing the Assembly ; at last, finding 
his efforts unavailing, he put on his hat, thereby 
suspending the sitting. ' 

The members of the left still continued to vie- 
lently address M. Denjoy, the most active in so do- 
ing being M. Vignerte, M. Duvignier, who more 
than once attempted to force through the ushers, 0 
get at M. Denjoy, M. Audry de conan M. 
Joly. At one moment, M. Clément Thomas had 
forced his way to the foot of the tribune, and, after 
addressing the gentleman in the tribune, seemed 
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try at reéstablishing order. M. Marrast at this|lated, remonstrated ; all the eye-glasses in the 
4 moment entered the chamber, and several repre-| galleries were directed to his piace. <A bishop— 
. sentatives appeared to call ag oe coger He Fayet—and General Cavaignac tried to pacify 
* however merely went up ee Ne who was him ; the executive chief—smiling from under his 
in the chair, and, after speaking to him for a few hick hi d hi 1 
moments, then withdrew to the back part of the thick mustachios—patted his angry colleague on. 
ly platform. At last, the efforts and cries of the the head, and a large group of advisers or sympa- 
0, whole body of ushers succeeded in restoring si-|thizers quickly formed about the three worthies. 
Jence, and the president uncovering himself, the} Pastor Coquerel and General Bedeau lent their 
os sitting was resumed. ‘This most extraordinary | assistance. M. Thiers chuckled—observes a 
‘. scene lasted about a quarter of an hour. reporter—and looked as if he allowed about four 
et The upshot was that the minister of the inte- months of further life, @ tout ce monde-la. The 
rior, much embarrassed by the appeals of Denjoy, | case waxed intolerable, when a member moved the 
en expressed a doubt whether the Toulouse recitals exclusion, by the text of the constitution, of all 
at were correct, and promised inquiry ; and the min- officers of army or navy in service. Cavaignac 
uin ister of war declared that as soon as he heard of | mounted with a quick step into the tribune. 
™ the project of the commemoration, he transmitted | ‘‘ Citizen representatives, I protest to you that to 
he to the military commander there, orders to keep deprive those officers of the honor of sitting in this 
red aloof. Our Jacobin sheets attempt to vindicate} Assembly would be alike signal injustice and 
ved the ferocity of the Mountain ; the old journals of | signal ingratitude.”’ 
od, the monarchy reprobate it with all emphasis of The Assembly determined that the question of 
Ae disgust and shame ; but the latter forget that the the exceptions to the general rule of incompati- 
ad gauche in the ex-chamber of deputies and some bility, should be postponed to the period of framing 
ed, of the legitimists, once apostrophized, menaced, | Organic laws. All minds are filled with the dread 
hey and beleagured M. Guizot in the tribune, in nearly | Of excessive animation this afternoon, as the ex- 
ef. the same way. His friends struck 2n admirable | tremely delicate and critical point of the choice of 
ent medal to celebrate his courage on the occasion,| president of the republic by the Assembly or by 
tle- and picture the rage of the opposition. Lamar- universal suffrage, will be on the tapis. The 
ie tine’s organ describes the National Assembly as | executive government and three of the réunions 
“ the true expression of the wisdom of France, by | are supposed to favor the first mode, deeming it 
lam- universal suffrage. The National, ministerial or-| indispensable, at this juncture, for the safety of the 
ban- gan, is less courtly, and says :—‘‘ The Assembly republic itself. The advocates of the other ring 
em- resembles more a body of mutinous school-boys all the changes on legislative usurpation, military 
mune than a legislative convocation. Notwithstanding ambition, civil war, disruption of the Assembly, 
Tre- the severe admonitions of the president, we are | Universal confusion. Singular disclosures, extraor- 
am scandalized by perpetual cries and explosions. He dinary news, novel doctrines, may be anticipated. 
—- is obliged to remind the house, often, that they General Lebreton, who was charged with the 
me are framing a constitution. It is true the patience | military defence of the Assembly, has tendered 
emi- of the house is frequently put to a hard trial ; but| his resignation, on the plea that the minister of 
word some, or many, members, make a specialty of | Wat has diminished his special force ; he says, in 
fear- brawling, clamor, and rattle.’’ his letter to the president—*‘ I formally declare, 
_ On Monday, the galleries overflowed, from the that I cannot, under present circumstances, assume 
ares expectation of another storm or a heavy swell, the responsibility of events, if three battalions be 
‘ rr The proceedings, however, were comparatively | ot put at my disposal, with the right of establish- 
four tame. Yesterday’s sitting (on the constitution) | ing them within the enclosure or precincts of the 
each proved boisterous and disorderly enough for the | National Assembly, conformably to the plan which 
1 any amateurs of dramatic legislation. The main topic I have had the honor to submit heretofore.” 
e two —parliamentary incompatibilities, or the exclusion General Bedeau, recovered from his dangerous 
mn be- of office-holders from- the Assembly, directly con- wound, has been appointed chairman of the com- 
vad cerned and vivified numbers without distinction of mittee on military affairs, and elected one of the 
would party. An amendment was adopted that what| vice-presidents of the Assembly in lieu of George 
. time public function soever with a salary or pay, should | Lafayette, resigned. An election to a_seat will 
paiting disqualify for a seat. This, an unexpected result,}S00n take place in the gironde, and Marshal 
ent 10 enraged the military members in particular. The Bugeaud is likely to succeed as a candidate. 
ng his minister of war, Lamoriciére, while the urns|Count Molé was welcomed by the house. See 
os travelled round for the ballots, bounced, gesticu- | his address. 
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-nosPpectTus.—Tnis work is conducted in the spirit of 
a\ttell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were ex- 
cluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American er. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Eraminer, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer ; these are intermixed with the Mili 
and Naval reminiscences of tne United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait's, Ainsworth’s, Hood’s, a Cpertng Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. e do not 


consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of The Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will agen | 


multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all parts of the world; so that much more than ever it 


now becomes every intelligent American to be informeg 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with or. 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening, 
through a — process of change, to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or . 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization 

(which is ‘extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 

Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 

and, in general, we shall systematically and ver ully 

—— our readers with the great department of Foreign 
airs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 

of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 
ers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensahle in every well-in- 
formed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of chea Titeratare it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,’ by providing abundant!y for the imagination, and 
My a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 





Terms.—The Livine Ace is published every Satur- 
day, by E. Lirrett & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston ; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in adyance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 


encies.—We are desirous of making arrangements 
ina rts of North America, for increasing the circula 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer. 


addressed to the office of publication, as above. 
‘ on. paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
ollows :— 


ences, 


Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 44cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be charged with more than newspaper 
postage, (i1#cts.) We add the definition alluded to:— 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 
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Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, 
handsomely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale 
at thirty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
bound, or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
be worth while for subseribers or purchasers to complete | Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
any brokerf volumes they may have, and thus greatly en- | Living so is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
hance their value. five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing i 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as Fesher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives 
eighteen months. 
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Binding.—We hind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in ex- 
change without any delay. The price of the binding is 
50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
—, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes, 








Wasnineton, 27 Dec., 1845. 
Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind ia 
the utmost expansion of the present age. J. Q. ADAMS. 





